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South Atlantic Quarterly 


Vol. XXIX OCTOBER, 1930 Number 4 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


INCE 1920 William K. Boyd and William H. Wanna- 

maker have been joint editors of THe SourtH ATLANTIC 
QuarRTERLY. Recently Dr. Boyd’s increasing duties as direc- 
tor of the Duke University libraries necessitated his retire- 
ment from the editorial work. Reorganization followed, the 
directors of the South Atlantic Publishing Company putting 
the editorial control of the magazine in the hands of an edi- 
torial board and a managing editor, effective with this issue. 

The editorial board is composed of the following: Wil- 
liam H. Wannamaker, William T. Laprade, Newman I. White 
and Calvin B. Hoover. Henry R. Dwire has been appointed 
managing editor. 

The inception of the QUARTERLY, which is now nearing 
the close of its twenty-ninth year, came from the mind of the 
late John Spencer Bassett, professor at Trinity College from 
1894 to 1906, who was its editor from 1902 to 1906. 

It was stated in the early history of the QUARTERLY that 
the publication was established “in order to afford better op- 
portunity in the South for the discussion of literary, historical, 
economic, and social questions”; also, that “it knows no sec- 
tional jealousy and aims to offer a publishing medium in which 
respectful consideration will be accorded to all who have some 
worthy contribution to make in its chosen field. For their 
journal the editors and publishers ask the support of all think- 
ing people in all sections of the country and especially in the 
South.” 

The purpose of the new editorial management will be to 
carry out as effectively as may be possible the policy thus 
enunciated and to endeavor to make the QUARTERLY con- 
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stantly more responsive to the demands made upon such a 
medium of expression as it is intended to be. To that end the 
continued interest of its subscribers and other friends is con- 
fidently solicited. 

It hardly seems that any further statement of policy or 
intentions is needed at this time. It only remains, speaking 
in behalf of the present editorial board and of others who 
have been associated in different ways with the publication 
in the past, to express deep appreciation to the many subscrib- 
ers, contributors, advertisers, and others whose constant and 
cordial support has made it possible for the QUARTERLY to 
round out with this issue twenty-nine years of service in its 
particular field. Not an inconsiderable period, it may be added, 
for a publication devoted very largely to the scholarly discus- 
sion of serious topics. 


Henry R. Dwire, Managing Editor. 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


J. G. RanpDaALL, author of the article in this issue of the South 
Atlantic Quarterly on “‘Lincoln’s Task and Wilson’s,” is professor of 
history in the University of Illinois. He conducts a seminar on Lin- 
coln in that institution. He will contribute the Lincoln article to the 
“Dictionary of American Biography.” 

Haroitp G. W1LM was winner during the past session of the Pack 
Forestry Foundation Prize at Cornell University, a prize offered 
annually for the best article on any forestry subject of general in- 
terest to the reading public. 

Rosert S. RANKIN is associate professor of political science in 
Duke University and assistant dean of the graduate school. 

Haywoop J. Pearce, JRr., is professor of history in Brenauw Col- 
lege, Gainesville, Georgia. 

Mary H. Fiournoy (Mrs. William Cabell Flournoy) is a res- 
ident of Lexington, Virginia. She is vice president of the Virginia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. She has been awarded a number of 
prizes for her papers on historical subjects, and is author of the book, 
“Twin Patriots, Washington and Lee, and other Historical Essays.” 

J. Frep Ripry is professor of history in Duke University and 
associate editor of the Hispanic American Historical Review. He 
is recognized as an authority on Latin American history and politics. 

MINNIE C. YARBOROUGH is assistant professor of English in 
Hunter College of the City of New York. 
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LINCOLN’S TASK AND WILSON’S 
J. G. RANDALL 


“ HY Great Men are not Chosen President” is the title 

of a famous chapter in Lord Bryce’s American Com- 
monwealth. No words are wasted in an attempt to establish 
the thesis that the great are not chosen. The British observer 
quietly assumes that this negative fact is admitted, and pro- 
ceeds to a most informing analysis of the reasons why it is so. 
When reading this chapter the American citizen will naturally 
take mental stock of the presidents; and it would be of more 
than common interest to have the results of a general poll as 
to those whom popular opinion would single out to be ranked 
among the great. Such results might even justify that atroc- 
ity of present-day investigation, the questionnaire. If the list 
of outstanding presidents be limited to six, the present writer 
would suggest Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Roosevelt and Wilson as the names that would probably prove 
most generally acceptable; but in making this selection there 
is no intended implication that these six are of the same de- 
gree of distinction. Of the “war presidents” Lincoln and 
Wilson alone stand out with a prominence that will be widely 
conceded, and far-reaching matters of historic fate and devel- 
opment are bound up with the contrast between these two men 
in their personalities and their tasks of wartime leadership. 


I 


In the matter of recognized prestige at the outset of his 
task, Lincoln was less favored than Wilson. In 1861 his 
great qualities were still to be demonstrated, while his home- 
spun crudity was much in evidence. He was little known, was 
distrusted in the East, and was quite generally regarded as 
inadequate to the crisis at hand. As Beveridge has shown us, 
his career had been largely that of a politician, and his pop- 
ularity had come in part from the people’s delight in a man 
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who met them on their own level, made no pretense to superi- 
ority, and—to borrow a phrase from Stephen Benét—looked 
“like people you know.” Furthermore, there was in Lincoln 
something of acquiescence in the notion of his second-rate 
qualities. When Stanton snubbed him at the time of an im- 
portant law suit in Cincinnati, he showed no resentment; but, 
after listening with rapt admiration to the argument of a man 
whom he acknowledged to be superior to himself, he resolved 
to go home and study so as to be ready for “these college bred 
fellows” when they reached Illinois. He agreed with his friend 
Browning that it might be well for him to withdraw from 
the presidential race in 1860; and after his nomination, in an 
autobiographical account prepared for the campaign, he 
acknowledged the “narrow circumstances” of his origin 
among the “second families.” Such men as John A. Andrew, 
Carl Schurz, Henry Villard, William Cullen Bryant, Charles 
Francis Adams and Henry Ward Beecher distrusted Lincoln, 
and there were many who dismissed him as a “simple Susan.” 
After a trip as president-elect in which certain unfortunate 
remarks were made in off-hand speeches, his administration 
began with a secret night ride to Washington which produced 
disgust among his critics and humiliation among his friends. 
His preoccupation with crowds of office-seekers to the neglect 
of weightier matters, his social awkwardness, his caution— 
interpreted as timidity—in approaching critical problems, all 
contributed to the unfavorable impression. Russell, the 
English journalist, said that he heard more uncomplimentary 
remarks on Lincoln’s appearance than he thought desirable 
to record. Many thought that Lincoln would be president 
only in name and that Seward would be the directing force 
in the new administration. The time came, it is true, when 
Lincoln’s personality asserted itself, but the handicap of these 
unpromising beginnings was perhaps never fully overcome. 

On the other hand, Wilson had obtained his nomination 
because of a prestige built up during his notable governorship 
in New Jersey; he was recognized as a man of culture and 
polish; his speeches had made him widely known, and he 
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began his administration with a ringing appeal for reform 
and a challenging call for a special session of Congress. This 
special session gave the president the initiative at once, and 
this leadership was never lost by Wilson until the crisis of 
1918-19 broke a record of codrdination between President 
and Congress that is unique in American history. 

Lincoln avoided campaign speeches as president-elect, and 
when he assumed office there was the greatest uncertainty as 
to his policy. The key to his attitude between the nomination 
and the election was a non-committal conservatism and an at- 
tempt to avoid offending the diverse elements in his own party. 
He made no adequate effort in any public pronouncement 
to allay the universal conviction of Southerners as to the dire- 
ful effect of his policy upon their interests. Wilson, however, 
even before his nomination, had broken with the reactionary 
element in the Democratic party and had definitely cast his 
lot with the liberals. In his campaign speeches well defined 
ideals were upheld and specific reforms urged. In his plea 
for the freeing of industry and for a new deal in the matter 
of tariff policy, trust control, and currency legislation, he in- 
fused a certain spirit into the campaign—something of the 
spirit of the crusader in politics, a spirit indicated by his invi- 
tation to “forward-looking men” to rally to his standard. It 
can hardly be said that Lincoln as President-elect did anything 
comparable to this. The election of both Lincoln and Wilson, 
however, bore this resemblance, that each was a “minority 
president” carried into power by division among his op- 
ponents. 


II 


Both these war leaders, so unlike in their background and 
their approach to the presidency, were agents of an enor- 


.mously expanded executive authority; but there was a vast 


difference in the manner of such expansion. To put the mat- 
ter concisely, this difference lay in the fact that the president’s 
powers under Wilson were conferred by congressional legis- 
lation, while as a rule Lincoln’s extraordinary measures were 
taken on his own authority, independently assumed. Lincoln 
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was of the mildest, easy-going temper, but as president he 
seized emergency powers, military and civil, legislative, exec- 
utive and judicial, such as have never before or since been 
independently assumed by any president. His Emancipation 
Proclamation, for instance, was a remarkable assumption of 
executive power. The President decided for himself that 
belligerent powers belonged to his office; he determined that 
emancipation on a large scale in rebellious districts was a bel- 
ligerent power (which was contrary to existing American 
precedent) ; and he justified his act on the doubtful ground 
that in war the military authority includes the right to take 
property “whenever taking it helps us or hurts the enemy.” 
In many other matters Lincoln greatly stretched executive 
power. He committed the country to a definite war policy 
without consulting Congress at the time of the Sumter crisis; 
proclaimed a “rebellion” ; expanded the army beyond the legal 
limit ; suspended the vital privilege of the habeas corpus writ; 
ordered the trial of citizens by military commission; impris- 
oned thousands without trial; released ‘“‘prisoners of state” on 
his own authority; arrested editors; established special war 
courts in districts of the South under Union occupation; and 
in the matter of reconstruction assumed to himself the whole 
function of directing the process of state making and state 
restoration. On the whole it appears that no President car- 
ried the independent executive power so far as did Lincoln. 
Turning now to Wilson’s powers, one finds, as in the case 
of Lincoln, a remarkable increase of presidential authority. 
Wilson was not alone the leader of the party in power ; he was 
the nation’s spokesman. Furthermore, he became, in the later 
phases of the war, the spokesman for the allies, thus achiev- 
ing an international significance never equalled by any other 
American president. Though the power of declaring war 
rested with Congress, matters of peace and war were largely 
in his hands. The dispute with England as to neutral rights 
seemed to threaten the worst consequences; and if such an 
unspeakable thing as war between the two great English- 
speaking countries had come, the disastrous result would have 
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been chiefly a matter of executive responsibility. In Wilson’s 
case, as in Lincoln’s, the position of commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy involved terrible powers. Belligerent 
powers lay in Wilson’s province, and a series of orders was 
issued by him putting into force such measures as are appro- 
priate to a state of war. On the economic side the president’s 
authority was expanded beyond all former standards. He 
seized and administered the railroads of the country; requi- 
sitioned all the ships except those of negligible size; took over 
the shipyards: commandeered factories; conducted the func- 
tion of censorship; created vast war agencies by executive 
order, such as the Food Administration and the Committee 
on Public Information ; controlled many activities through the 
licensing system; regulated the movement of alien enemies; 
made working agreements with the allies; established elab- 
orate “regulations” in many fields; closed down thousands of 
factories by the fuel order of January 1918, and controlled 
the prosecution of offenders against the law. His power of 
appointment was greatly expanded; and the various wartime 
agencies were operated by men whom he named and were 
manned under his general direction. These war agencies 
were indeed arms of the President. Their powers were his 
powers. Executive orders were often drawn up by the law 
officers of some special branch of the wartime administration 
and issued by the President. 

Yet with all this increase of presidential authority, Wilson 
was unlike Lincoln in that it was not his habit to reach out 
and assume power by his own fiat. Nearly all his executive 
orders cited acts of Congress as the source of the authority 
used. Nor was it Wilson’s habit to ask Congress for a 
retroactive sanctioning of measures already irrevocably taken, 
as Lincoln did in connection with the suspension of the habeas 


~ corpus, the expansion of the army, the irregular expenditure 


of funds, and the like. Lincoln’s rule bore some of the fea- 
tures of a dictatorship; but Wilson, with all his vigorous use 
of executive power, was usually mindful of the codrdinate 
functions of the national legislature. 
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III 


In consequence, the working relations of President and 
Congress were very different under Wilson from what they 
were under Lincoln. In the Civil War there was but little 
close codperation between President and Congress. One can 
hardly point to a single successful legislative measure under 
Lincoln which was put through by the exertion of presidential 
leadership. Lincoln’s chief effort to bring about a reform by 
legislative act—his scheme for emancipation by the states 
with federal compensation—was never carried out in actual 
practice. On the other hand Congress passed several bills, 
such as the West Virginia bill and the confiscation bill of 
1862, which the President disapproved, though he reluctantly 
signed them. Lincoln did not summon Congress at the open- 
ing of his administration. Indeed he seems to have preferred 
a legislative recess. He had serious differences with the 
“Jacobins,” as Hay called them (anti-Lincoln Republicans) ; 
and at times these radicals seemed bent on taking power out 
of his hands. His far-reaching acts of executive authority 
were performed in disregard of the legislature. His state- 
ments show that he considered the president entitled to choose 
any governmental weapon which he deemed needful for the 
winning of the war. 

In contrast to this, Wilson respected Congress and became 
the leader of legislation to a degree that is most unusual in 
American constitutional practice. This was admitted by his 
opponents who complained of the manner in which the Presi- 
dent directed the legislation of Congress. The important laws 
enacted under Wilson were “administration measures,” ini- 
tiated by the President, drawn up with his close codperation, 
and put through Congress under the stimulus of his leader- 
ship. When a matter involving legislative action needed at- 
tention, Wilson prepared the way, appeared in person before 
Congress (this in itself being a precedent-breaking fact of 
great significance), called a special session if necessary, and 
made such appeals to public opinion as were needful to carry 
his point. In spite of the limitations of our rigid Constitution, 
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the relation of President and Congress under Wilson more 
nearly approached the English ideal of close cooperation than 
that of any other administration. As to the League and the 
treaty, Wilson’s purposes were thwarted; but this failure 
came after the President’s breakdown, and the fact remains 
that until 1919 the President’s leadership was a dominant 
factor. That he should have appealed for a Democratic Con- 
gress in 1918 was a subject of hot resentment among his 
opponents, but this appeal, though possibly ill-advised, was 
in keeping with his view of the proper relation between the 
various governmental branches. In any country familiar 
with the parliamentary system, which Wilson admired, such 
unity of counsel in the government as was implied in this ap- 
peal would have been taken for granted. 

In contrast to the later strife concerning the treaty, the 
team work of the greater part of the Wilson administration 
stands out in bold relief. At the beginning of Wilson’s presi- 
dency Congress passed a notable series of reform measures 
in response to the President’s urging. Wilson asked that 
the McLemore Resolution, intended to warn Americans not 
to take passage on armed belligerent ships, be disapproved, 
and the resolution was tabled. Various measures of military, 
naval, and economic preparedness were passed on the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation in 1916. In spite of attacks by Lodge 
and Borah upon the President’s diplomatic policy, the Senate, 
on January 5, 1917, passed the Hitchcock resolution endors- 
ing the President’s note of December 18, 1916, asking the 
belligerents to state their aims. When relations were broken 
with Germany, Congress registered its approval. The Presi- 
dent’s request for power to arm merchant ships, an instance 
of Wilson’s preference for congressional authorization, would 


_ have been granted if brought to a vote; and when the Presi- 


dent, displeased at the Senate filibuster, requested a liberaliza- 
tion of the Senate’s precious rules so as to make a filibuster 
easier to suppress, the Senate complied with his request. Wil- 
son’s success on this occasion in obtaining at least a partial 
limitation upon senatorial debate has a new significance in 
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view of the failure of Dawes’s vociferous efforts in this di- 
rection. The declaration of war with Germany was passed 
on the President’s recommendation in a session called for 
that purpose. Large measures of war legislation—those 
which concerned man power, disloyal practices, enemy trade, 
shipping, and the like—were recommended by the President 
and passed by Congress. He successfully opposed the “war 
cabinet” plan; and as a substitute his request for new author- 
ity in the Overman Act was granted. There was hardly an 
important measure in connection with the conduct of the war 
on which Wilson appealed in vain to Congress, hardly a bill 
of major significance which he vetoed. 


IV 


In the case of both Lincoln and Wilson the uneasiness of 
a wartime President was illustrated in attempts to unhorse 
the chief in his administrative control. Certain of Lincoln’s 
opponents within his own party sought to appropriate the 
President’s function in the conduct of the war by a recon- 
struction of his Cabinet, while in the case of Wilson an effort 
was also made to strip him of authority and put his rivals at 
the helm. Wilson’s ordeal with those who sought to “un- 
horse” him reached a climax in January, 1918, when Senator 
Chamberlain denounced the President’s conduct of the war 
and Roosevelt became the center of a movement to transfer 
executive functions to a director of munitions and a war cab- 
inet. Chamberlain’s statement was branded by Wilson as “an 
astonishing and absolutely unjustifiable distortion of the 
truth,” and Secretary of War Baker met his senatorial critics 
so frankly and with so complete a refutation of the charges 
of incompetence that Chamberlain himself admitted that the 
Secretary had “made much improvement.” The whole trou- 
ble was settled by keeping the President in control, and the 
project for a special war cabinet was abandoned. Wilson, 
however, was not satisfied with this. He wanted a clear 
vote of confidence, and with it an actual enlargement of 
authority. Both of these he obtained. The Overman bill, ad- 
vocated by President Wilson and sponsored by Senator Over- 
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man of North Carolina, authorized the President to make 
alterations in the executive department; and the passage of 
this bill not only gave Wilson the power he requested but, 
what was more important, it constituted an expression of 
confidence in the President’s management of the situation. 

Wilson’s request for authority in these premises presents 
an interesting contrast to the situation under Lincoln. As 
Senator Overman explained, it was a question whether Wil- 
son should assume power beyond existing law as Lincoln had 
done, or whether such power should be conferred by Con- 
gress. This conscious contrast of Lincoln and Wilson by a 
senator so close to Wilson is a matter of interest, and it is 
possible that the contrast may have been suggested by the 
President himself. 


V 


Volumes could be written on the diversity between the 
methods of the Lincoln and Wilson administrations in the 
whole group of serious problems which pertained to disloyal 
or anti-war activities and utterances. Lincoln did not appeal 
for special laws to control the disloyal; he hardly used 
such laws as existed, and he had no system of nation- 
wide criminal prosecutions. The office of his Attorney Gen- 
eral (the “Department of Justice” did not then exist) had 
a personnel of only eight persons, and studiously avoided the 
function of apprehending and bringing to punishment those 
who were suspected of treasonable activities. The chief 
punitive law on the subject of disloyalty during the Civil War 
—the Treason Act of 1862—-softened the existing penalty for 
treason (introducing imprisonment and fine as a possible sub- 
stitute for death). This law, however, so far as completed 
prosecutions were concerned, was virtually unused. Where 
certain persons were indicted by federal grand juries for some 
form of alleged disloyalty, the general rule was to dismiss the 
indictments. While very little was thus done through the 
courts in punishing the disloyal, the President, by arbitrary 
executive power under a suspension of the habeas corpus 
privilege, imprisoned thousands of persons on mere suspicion, 
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kept them for a time in federal military prisons, and as a rule 
released them without trial. There is a general impression 
that military justice bore heavily upon citizens under Lincoln; 
but, except for petty offenses in military areas (as where 
citizens in Missouri tore up federal railroads or injured the 
telegraph system), cases of trial by military commission were 
extremely few. The leading instances were those of the anti- 
Lincoln agitator Vallandigham, whose sentence to imprison- 
ment was not carried out, and the Milligan conspirators in 
whose case the death penalty fixed by military commission was 
set aside by the Supreme Court. In other words, Lincoln was 
not only withdrawing the use of the civil courts in the trial 
of citizens accused of disloyalty; he was also, as a rule, dis- 
pensing with military trial for such cases. He merely im- 
prisoned men and released them without trial; and, as he him- 
self said, his purpose was preventive and precautionary, not 
punitive or vindictive. His policy, in a word, was to prevent 
specific mischief by detaining suspected persons before their 
harmful acts could be committed; and all the technical legal 
issues as well as the complications of popular feeling that 
would have accompanied judicial prosecutions, with their jury 
trials and their formal sentences under punitive statutes, were 
thus avoided. There was no law directed against freedom of 
speech and press during the Civil War; and, though contrary 
instances come to mind, the general policy was that of non- 
interference with anti-Lincoln or anti-government agitators 
and newspapers. Certain papers were suspended, as for in- 
stance the Chicago Times (though the suspension order in this 
case was issued without Lincoln’s knowledge and promptly 
revoked by him), and some editors were imprisoned, but the 
general policy of Lincoln was that of suppressing newspapers 
only when they were working “palpable injury” to the mili- 
tary. Violent “Copperhead” newspapers were tolerated and 
anti-Lincoln meetings on a large scale permitted. 

Under Wilson, on the other hand, there was no suspension 
of the habeas corpus privilege, and the Government was 
clothed with greatly increased powers by drastic laws which 
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were vigorously enforced in the courts by a Department of 
Justice which embraced a vast system for policing the whole 
country. Thousands of alien enemies were arrested under 
“presidential warrants” and placed in internment camps. A 
nation-wide citizens’ organization, known as the American 
Protective League, numbering some 250,000 members, con- 
ducted a great number of investigations as to enemy activities 
in the United States, functioning in fact as an arm of the De- 
partment of Justice. In the Espionage Act of June 15, 1917, 
and its “sedition amendment” of the following year, severe 
penalties were set not only for espionage in the strict sense, 
but for “abusive language about the form of government 

. or the Constitution,” or any language intended to en- 
courage resistance to the United States, promote enemy suc- 
cess, or curtail the production of war essentials. In enforcing 
this statute, the Department of Justice presented over two 
thousand cases to the courts and obtained convictions with 
severe sentences in a great number of these cases. The case 
of Debs, sentenced to ten years for an anti-war speech, is in 
striking contrast to that of Vallandigham, who in the latter 
part of the Civil War was unmolested in spite of violent and 
outspoken opposition to the war policy of the Lincoln govern- 
ment. There was nothing of arbitrary executive power in 
the enforcement of the Sedition Act of 1918, for the accused 
had their day in court and their privilege of jury trial; but 
the law was very sweeping in its enumeration of punishable 
utterances and the crushing force of war psychology acted 
powerfully under such an elastic statute to produce jury con- 
victions for mere criticisms of war policy. There was a sus- 
picion that the juries were hand-picked. In one judicial dis- 
trict where laboring men constituted 90 per cent of the popu- 


‘lation, only one laborer appeared in a panel of fifty, and he 


was treated as a spy in camp. 

There will always be a difference of opinion as to the right 
to criticize the government in time of war, but it is a simple 
matter of history that such criticism had been widely toler- 
ated in the United States in previous wars. The Massachu- 
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setts legislature denounced the War of 1812; Webster, Lin- 
coln and Lowell expressed the view that the Mexican War 
was unjustifiable, and opposition was loud and vigorous under 
Lincoln. Under Wilson the country at large accepted the 
Sedition Act and the Supreme Court upheld its “constitu- 
tionality.” There are many, however, who will agree with 
Jefferson who spoke of “the safety with which error of opin- 
ion may be tolerated when reason is left free to combat it,” 
with Oscar W. Underwood, who declared that “the recurrence 
to the despotic measures . . . [of 1798] was not at all nec- 
essary,” and with Justice Holmes who declared when dis- 
senting in the Abrams case, that “only the present danger of 
immediate evil or an attempt to bring it about” can warrant 
Congress in setting such limits to the expression of opinion. 

Efforts in 1919 and 1920 for the repeal of the Sedition 
Amendment failed. The amendment was not repealed until 
Congress provided in March 1921 for a general termination 
of wartime statutes ; and then the original Espionage Act was 
kept in force. The holding of political prisoners for two and 
a half years after the war, and such developments as the 
“deportation craze” of 1919-20 and the conviction of three 
New York Socialists under the Espionage Act in 1919 be- 
cause they urged amnesty to political prisoners, showed how 
far the country had departed from its former tolerant atti- 
tude in such matters. 


VI 


In their approach to military problems, the most striking 
differences appear between the Lincoln and Wilson admin- 
istrations. Military efficiency was far more emphasized under 
Wilson than during the Civil War, and political considera- 
tions were given less weight. There was no such playing-up 
of personalities in the World War as in the Civil War, and 
effort was concentrated on the attainment of efficiency in har- 
mony with expert military advice. The Civil War was largely 
an amateur’s war with an amazing number of politician-gen- 
erals and untrained officers. The names of scores of generals 
became “household words” under Lincoln, while Pershing 
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alone of the generals under Wilson achieved a universal per- 
sonal reputation. Wilson was much criticized for not grant- 
ing Roosevelt’s wish to recruit and lead a volunteer division to 
France early in the war. This was the sort of thing that 
Lincoln frequently did, for he recognized Democrats in high 
military posts, and made trouble for the government by sacri- 
ficing system to the personal wishes of ambitious leaders in 
the recruitment of volunteers; but Wilson explained that the 
existing emergency was not an “occasion for compliment,” 
and that the regular army officers whom Roosevelt wanted to 
take over could not possibly have been spared from the more 
pressing duty of developing the new army. Roosevelt’s plan 


would have given himself a spectacular prominence, but by 
its disruption of the military scheme of things it would have 
produced great injury to the cause. Congress agreed with 
the President in this matter; and the “Roosevelt proviso” to 
the Selective Service Act, denounced as personal legislation, 
failed of passage. 

Lincoln’s great antagonist, Douglas, gave his whole- 
hearted support to the Lincoln government in the few weeks 
of life that remained after the beginning of the war; but 
Roosevelt was untiring in his efforts to embarrass Wilson. 
The nation honors Roosevelt for his distinguished public 
service in many phases of his career, and one need not com- 
ment here on his reasons for the course he took; but in any. 
effort to understand Wilson’s problems it must be remem- 
bered that the President encountered the tremendous and 
vindictive force of Roosevelt’s powerful influence and the 
sarcasm of his trenchant pen at a time when other formidable 
obstacles made for the hardest sledding. 

In the matter of conscription the Wilson administration 
profited by previous mistakes. During the Civil War con- 
scription was a failure, and it was an odious process. It was 
introduced tentatively by presidential regulations in 1862 
under the Militia Act of that year. The first national draft 
in American history was thus a presidential draft; and the 
conscription law of 1863 was passed two years after the war 
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began. It established an expensive and bureaucratic system 
of federal machinery involving enrollment officers, federal 
boards of enrollment, and numerous provost-marshals con- 
cerned with disciplinary matters. Substitutes were permitted, 
and the whole principle of military service was vitiated by that 
clause which permitted the conscript to go free by paying 
three hundred dollars. The apportioning of quotas by states 
according to an inadequate system produced endless dicker- 
ing between the governors and the Secretary of War regard- 
ing each state’s share of conscripts, with startling results in 
the field of higher mathematics. Moreover, side by side with 
the system of conscription there was an elaborate system of 
bounties for volunteers which entailed unnecessary expendi- 
ture, introduced the mercenary motive for military service, 
interfered with the draft, engendered unwholesome competi- 
tion between different communities in their bids for volun- 
teers, and produced the shocking scandals of “bounty jump- 
ing.” In the net results about 40,000 men were actually 
drafted into the service, which was about two per cent of 
the total Union forces. Since the government was thus treat- 
ing conscription as a last resort and a thing to be apologized 
for, it was no wonder that people in disaffected regions should 
greet it with obstructive agitation and draft riots. Anti-war 
agitators, however, were not alone in inveighing against the 
system. It was denounced by state judges and was opposed 
by so influential a Union editor as Greeley. 

During the World War the Selective Service Act was 
passed without apology at the outset of the struggle, and 
under its operation 2,800,000 men, or sixty per cent of the 
nation’s armed forces, were inducted. Instead of an elaborate 
system of federal officials canvassing the country to make lists 
of men liable to call, the obvious economy of utilizing exist- 
ing local officials was practiced ; and eligible men were required 
to register themselves. The word “conscription” was not 
used, and no distinction was recognized between those incor- 
porated into the national army through voluntary enlistment 
and those honored by governmental “selection.” 
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VII 


In other fields Wilson’s government struck out with a 
daring imagination never dreamed by the men of Lincoln’s 
time. The tempo of war government was accelerated to the 
point where nothing seemed impossible. It was a mighty 
spectacle of government in high gear. The motto “ ‘It can’t 
be done’ but here it is,” was expressive of the habitual expec- 
tation that old records would be broken. Men knew that pre- 
vious experience was of little value, that they were dealing 
with an unprecedented war, that old standards did not count. 
When methods of previous wars were studied at all it was 
chiefly to avoid former mistakes. Wilson’s government in- 
vaded fields never before entered; even the clocks were regu- 
lated by the daylight-saving law. The commandeering power 
was expanded to the point where the government reached out 
its arm and grasped any instrument and weapon that was 
needed, be it a ship, a factory, a railroad system, or a building. 
There was a boldness in the fuel order of January 1918 that 
took men’s breath, and the ability of the Wilson government, 
in the face of angry and vociferous opposition, to make good 
its claim to such an unprecedented power is one of the most 
striking manifestations of leadership in the war. There was 
a new emphasis upon conservation, a more conscious effort 
to place each material factor and each man’s capabilities where 
they could best serve. The appropriateness of a general sys- 
tem to the desired object was made to outweigh personal am- 
bition. The detailing of army men to special tasks because 
of peculiar fitness and the withholding from the army of 
skilled workers who could not be spared from industry re- 
ceived a greater degree of emphasis than before. Both on 
the Union and Confederate sides this tendency had been at 


363 


_ work during the Civil War, but not on such a scale nor with 


such deliberate system as under Wilson. Nothing under 
Lincoln matched the staggering complexity of the Wilson 
régime. Many things vital to the nation during the Civil 
War were done by states, and the ineffective Cameron in the 
War Department fell down in his efforts to handle and or- 
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ganize the troops supplied him by zealous governors. Lincoln 
did put into force a sort of governmental control of railroads 
and the telegraph, but there was nothing in his administra- 
tion comparable to the elaborate boards and administrations 
by which the government under Wilson took over vast enter- 
prises pertaining to transportation, industry, finance, labor, 
food, fuel, shipping and trade. 


VIII 


Turning from problems and systems to men, it may be 
well to note a prominent factor in Lincoln’s character that 
was unmatched in Wilson—his utter lack of ego-conscious- 
ness. That which touched or injured his ego had apparently 
no effect on the man. It is hard to overstate the importance 
of this factor in contributing to Lincoln’s greatness. No one 
else among our leaders was quite like him. The quality in 
question could hardly be defined as humility. It was more 
like “selflessness,” as Stephenson has called it,—an absence of 
the well-nigh universal trait of sensitiveness in that realm 
where stands the citadel of self-esteem. Or, if such sensitive- 
ness existed, no outer reaction as a rule resulted. Lincoln’s 
self-esteem could be pricked without disturbing the man’s 
serenity. Some inquiring minds might wish to know how 
far this quality arose from domestic discipline and developed 
through association wiii1 a wife who always remembered 
that she was a Todd while he was only a Lincoln. This trait 
seems to have been a matter of slow growth. The hard- 
scrabble surroundings of his early life would hardly explain 
it, for self-made men of lowly antecedents are not notoriously 
humble. Beveridge throws much light on the manner in 
which Lincoln learned self-restraint by experience, and shows 
how the Lincoln-Shields duel was a factor in helping him out- 
grow his former crude way of attacking the reputations of 
others. 

What of Wilson’s ego? In matters affecting himself he 
showed an intellectual detachment, an objective judgment of 
things on their merits, which seemed at times a fearsome 
thing. His critics would hardly say that he was accessible 
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to flattery, and his aloofness from those influences that make 
for popular fame may even have been carried too far. Ad- 
mitting all this, however, it must be said that he lacked Lin- 
coln’s golden quality of self-forgetfulness, and sad conse- 
quences at times followed from this defect. His quickness to 
resent a personal affront and his readiness to strike back when 
attacked were deep-seated Scotch-Irish traits that stand out 
in contrast to the patience of the mild-tempered Lincoln. Nor 
did Wilson often give evidence of that gracious tact that en- 
abled Lincoln to steer his course through a difficult personal 
situation. 

That Wilson could sacrifice his close friends or break with 
them seems disappointing; yet it was the opposite quality— 
too grateful a favoritism to friends—that went so far in 
wrecking the administration of Harding. Furthermore, the 
popular notion as to Wilson’s breaches with his friends in- 
volves much overstatement and misunderstanding. The three 
prominent cases are those of Harvey, Lansing and House, 
and in each of them Wilson’s action is as susceptible of rea- 
sonable defense as Lincoln’s action in severing the official 
relation with Chase. Wilson would never have been the pro- 
gressive leader he was in 1912 had he continued to accept 
Harvey’s efforts in his behalf. After becoming president, 
however, Wilson planned a reconciliation on the basis of the 
old-time comradeship and stood ready to offer Harvey the 
French ambassadorship, but this was prevented by Harvey’s 
bitter attack upon the President which appeared just at this 
juncture in the New York Times. In Lansing’s case, the 
cabinet secretary’s action in Paris, his testimony before the 
Senate committee on foreign affairs, his repudiation of va- 
rious things for which the President earnestly contended, and 


his conduct as to Mexico during the President’s illness, not 


to mention other matters, were sufficient to justify the request 
for his resignation. As to House it could be shown that no 
breach of personal friendship took place, and that, from Wil- 
son’s standpoint, a point was reached where continuation of 
the semi-official relationship between the two men was no 
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longer conducive to the purposes for which Wilson was con- 
tending. 


IX 


Many other comparisons that crowd to mind are excluded 
by limits of space, but the manner in which stereotyped his- 
tory has dealt with Lincoln and Wilson deserves a word. The 
familiar picture of Lincoln freeing the slaves by a stroke of 
the pen is indelibly stamped on the popular mind. Yet the 
Emancipation Proclamation contained no declaration against 
slavery on principle; it applied only in districts not under 
Union control (where it could not be immediately effective) ; 
it envisaged a policy of conserving slavery in non-rebellious 
districts, and its permanent legal force was doubted by Lin- 
coln himself. Lincoln was more conservative on the slavery 
question than is commonly supposed. His true policy was 
gradual, voluntary emancipation by the states with federal 
compensation. The Emancipation Proclamation was an inci- 
dent of the war, not a comprehensive program of liberation. 
In his message to Congress of December 1862, after the pre- 
liminary proclamation of Emancipation had been issued, the 
President spoke of slavery as a problem still to be attacked. 

Of the clichés concerning Wilson, the most persistent is 
the notion that some sort of gigantic hoax was perpetrated 
when the President, after appealing for reélection on the kept- 
us-out-of-war slogan, proceeded to plunge the country into the 
European conflict. The evidence in the case does not bear out 
the imputation that Wilson changed his policy after election 
from what it was before election. Wilson was consistent from 
the beginning. He was never the pacifist, as his clear-cut atti- 
tude on the McLemore Resolution showed; and the severity 
of his attitude toward Germany (which caused the breach 
with Bryan) was a consistent policy which proceeded step by 
step to the inevitable result of war at whatever time Germany 
should refuse to comply with the recognized principles of 
maritime warfare. The President continually stressed pre- 
paredness in 1916, pointing out in his speeches that the time 
might come when both peace and honor could not be main- 
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tained, and bringing about in Congress the passage of a series 
of preparedness measures, such as the Hay army act, the huge 
naval appropriation of over 300 millions, the act establishing 
the Shipping Board, and that which created the Council of 
National Defense. If comparisons must be made, it should 
be remembered that the Republicans in Congress had not 
taken steps for war before 1917, that the Republican party 
declined in their platform to take the stand which its leaders 
retrospectively urged upon the President, and that Wilson did 
not receive the pro-German vote in 1916. It were better if 
these partisan comparisons could be avoided, but in fairness 
to Wilson the facts should be remembered. The opposite 
angle to this same criticism—the charge that Wilson “broke 
faith with the West” by rising to Germany’s challenge in 
1917—needs no comment, except that the President’s critics 
wanted to have it both ways. 

Another tradition is the notion of Wilson as an academic 
dreamer, an inept professor, a mere “idealist.” The facts are 
that Wilson was by life-long study an authority on the prac- 
tical workings of government; that he surprised everyone by 
crystalizing his reform policies into legislation against the 
opposition of “practical” bosses in New Jersey, and that a 
score of major accomplishments in the presidency, as well as 
his whole manner of handling the problems of that office, 
showed not the dreamer’s idealism but the practical states- 
man’s craftsmanship. The husbanding of his time, the direct- 
ness of his practice as to office seekers, the technique of his 
publicity, the signal success of his relations with Congress, his 
reélection against the powerful Republican opposition—these 
and many other factors illustrate the practical side of Wilson. 
The solid results of his rule, results which the more generous 


.of his political opponents admit and by which the nation still 


profits, stand as the best refutation of the dreamer-idealist 
myth. 

Lincoln had more geniality, more of the golden trait of 
magnanimity, more tact, more readiness to meet everybody, 
more capacity for give-and-take, than the sterner Wilson. 
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Wilson had more of the historic sense than Lincoln, and it 
may have been this sense that caused him to believe that the 
treaty of 1919 would need to be revised. In the matter of 
hero worship Lincoln has been the more kindly dealt with, but 
such hero worship has not signified that Lincoln’s purposes 
for the nation have prevailed. Neither of the two men was 
honored in the fruition of his policy after he had passed from 
the stage. The Vindictives after 1865, with all their lip serv- 
ice to Lincoln’s memory, were as savage in wrecking the fallen 
leader’s generous plans for reconstructing the Southern States 
as were the opponents of Wilson in defeating his work in the 
field of international reconstruction. In each case the lofty 
resolves of war were added to the other casualties. Both men 
were misunderstood, not alone in their own day, but by pos- 
terity. 














DIXIE: LAND OF PROMISE IN FORESTRY 
HAROLD G. WILM 


HE SOUTH— including under that term not the whole 
region below the Mason and Dixon Line, but only the 
states of North and South Carolina, Georgia, northern Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and part of Arkansas— 
has for some years been the seat of the greatest lumber pro- 
duction in this country, replacing in importance the Lake 
States after their decline. Now the star of the South too has, 
temporarily at least, passed its zenith, and is being dimmed 
by the immense production of the Northwest. Mass produc- 
tion is the vogue in lumbering as in other industries at pres- 
ent; and the demands of mass production mean a rapid drain 
of forest resources. Timber owners and land boomers of the 
Pacific Coast prophesy that the timber stands of their region 
will last indefinitely, but that claim was also made for the 
Lake States in the days of their glory. It is undeniable that 
our timber is rapidly being depleted throughout the country, 
and that it is only a question of time before we shall be faced 
by the stern reality of a timber famine. The only possible 
remedy lies in the application of forestry in growing new 
stands of timber throughout the United States, especially in 
the regions which are characterized by the most favorable 
conditions for the development of trees. Of the two regions 
which possess these conditions to the greatest degree—the 
Pacific Coast and the South—the latter has perhaps the 

greater promise. 
In the “Southern pinery,” the region with which the writer 


‘is dealing, coniferous trees predominate. There are also a 


number of broad-leaved (hardwood) species present, such as 
red, black, and water gums, yellow poplar, several oaks, hick- 
ory, ash, and other species of more or less commercial impor- 
tance; these are, however, subordinated to the conifers and 
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are largely confined to the swamp areas in associate with 
cypress. The conifers which occur commonly are the south- 
ern yellow pines (longleaf, loblolly, shortleaf, and slash pines) 
which grow on the drier, sandy sites, and cypress, which is a 
denizen of the swamps. All of these are of much commercial 
importance in the production of lumber and related products; 
all except cypress are used extensively in the manufacture of 
paper by the sulphate process (kraft paper); and longleaf 
and slash pines are the principal sources of turpentine and 
rosin and their by-products. 

The wood of all the southern pines is of the type known 
as yellow or hard pine, which is characterized by hard, yellow 
bands of summer wood and softer bands of spring wood in 
the annual rings. Botanically these woods have individual 
characteristics of structure and growth sufficient to make each 
more or less easily recognizable. However, they are usually 
divided commercially only according to rate of growth inco 
“longleaf” and “shortleaf” pines; i.e., the wood which has 
narrow annual rings and fine grain is called longleaf, and that 
with wide rings and coarse grain is termed shortleaf. The 
fine-grained “longleaf” lumber is excellent for flooring, sid- 
ing, panels, and other interior finishing. The coarse-grained 
lumber, on the other hand, finds its principal uses in outside 
construction: for timbers, cross-ties, posts, piling, and scaf- 
folding. Cypress lumber is used principally for outside con- 
struction, where great durability and resistance to decay are 
required: for porches, roofing, foundations, piles, posts, and 
similar products. Of the hardwoods, red gum is one of 
the most important and has a wide variety of uses. The best 
grades are used for furniture and all sorts of interior finish; 
those showing unusual grain or pigmentation make beautiful 
veneers which closely resemble Circassian walnut. The lower 
grades are used for boxes, veneers for various purposes, and 
other products. Black gum is widely utilized for barrel 
hoops, ties, veneers, paper pulp, and barrel heading, as well 
as for lumber. Yellow poplar is valuable chiefly because of 
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its fine grain and even texture, and because of its rapid 
growth on good soils. It is used largely for lumber, as well as 
for boxes, veneers, paper pulp, and in the manufacture of 
charcoal. Hickory and ash are best known through their use 
in handles, but they have many other uses as well. 

The “naval stores” industry is of considerable importance 
in the region, and it should be kept so always. The income 
derived from the tapping of pines and the distillation of their 
resin into turpentine, rosin and tars will always be a desirable 
supplement to that from the production of lumber. Already 
several southern companies are turpentining in such a man- 
ner as to cause as little damage as possible to the timber con- 
tained in the tree, so that they may obtain the greatest possible 
returns from both sources; other companies should be per- 
suaded to follow their example. The common methods of tap- 
ping used now tend not only to cause a considerable amount of 
the timber to be too resinous for use as lumber, but they also 
drain the tree so rapidly and weaken it to such an extent that 
its supply of resin gives out after comparatively few years. 
Methods do exist which increase the turpentining life of the 
tree; they have been in use in the maritime pine region of 
France for some time, but are mostly in the experimental 
stage in this country. It is imperative for the preservation 
of this industry that these methods be introduced throughout 
the turpentining region of the South. 

The last important wood product of the southern pines is 
kraft paper—that marvellously tough, durable brown paper 
which is used universally for wrapping and similar purposes. 
This is manufactured largely from mill waste of all the south- 
ern yellow pines; thus its production makes possible a close 
utilization of the wood from these species. The most recent 
development in paper-making in the region is an adaptation 
of the sulphite process of manufacture to use with these resin- 
ous pines, so that now they may be utilized for good grades 
of book paper. 

The important place which the South occupies at present 
in the production of the products of wood is obvious. If, 
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however, its forest resources continue to be drained without 
provision for future crops, their exhaustion will not only 
bring about a beggared economic state similar to that in the 
tragically denuded forest lands of the Lake States, but it will 
aid in the precipitation of a timber famine upon the whole 
country. How can this be avoided? What are the possibili- 
ties for an early future crop of timber, and what steps must 
be taken to obtain it? 

Conditions for tree growth, especially that of the native 
pines, are marvellous. The climate is warm and generally 
moist throughout the year, providing for almost continuous 
development. The soil, while it is generally sandy and poor, 
is well suited to the growth of these pines. Loblolly and slash 
pines especially grow with astonishing rapidity throughout 
the region, often producing annual growth rings as much as a 
half inch to three-quarters of an inch across. On one sample 
plot established by Cornell University near Charleston, South 
Carolina, there is a stand of loblolly pine thirty-five years of 
age whose average trees are over sixteen inches in diameter 
and seventy to eighty feet in height—and this is not an ex- 
ceptional example where the species is given a fair chance to 
grow! In other parts of the United States such trees as these 
might require a hundred to a hundred and forty years for 
their development. 

Young growth, too, comes in with great rapidity and in 
remarkable density on cut-over areas where it is offered a 
fair start. Often it is, in fact so dense that the young stand 
is likely to stagnate from lack of sufficient room for the indi- 
viduals. In forestry, such a condition could be avoided by 
thinning, either in the conventional manner or through tur- 
pentining the surplus young trees to death; the latter method 
may be made profitable to the operator. The intensive appli- 
cation of forestry is hardly necessary here to produce a new 
crop, as it is in other sections. All that is necessary to provide 
for the establishment of new stands and their rapid develop- 
ment in maturing a crop of timber is the removal of one great 
obstacle: fire, that unrelenting, implacable enemy of every 
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forest. Although grazing, too, does some slight damage, fire 
is the arch-fiend. As long as it is permitted to hold sway over 
the forest areas of the South, regeneration is hopeless. Fire 
must be kept out. Protection measures, such as the annual 
ploughing of fire-lanes throughout the forest and the patrol- 
ling of danger areas, as along railroads, must be instituted 
and faithfully practised. Far more important than these, 
though, is education of the public to a realization of the great 
losses caused by fire. Though they never assume the devas- 
tating proportions of crown fires of the West, the harmless 
appearing grass fires of this region still have a heat so in- 
tense as to destroy all seedling growth that may exist, and to 
cause scars on the trunks of larger trees which retard their 
growth and give entrance to the insects and fungi with which 
the South abounds. Annual burning of grasses in the forest 
is practised by the local population in the erroneous belief that 
this improves grazing. They must be taught that the con- 
trary is actually true, and that fire only damages or destroys 
everything it touches. Education, then, is the keynote of fire 
prevention; and only through fire prevention can a future 
crop of timber be assured and the South kept a timber-pro- 
ducing region. 











IMPEACHMENTS AND POLITICS 
ROBERT S. RANKIN 


F ALL the constitutional guarantees given to the people 

that officers of the government shall never become ty- 
rants, there is none more interesting than the process of 
impeachment. In practically all constitutions there is a pro- 
vision that defines a process by which all high officials may be 
impeached whenever by misbehavior they threaten the success 
of the government and the rights of its citizens. 

Impeachments, as a whole, have been rare in the United 
States. Only a few years ago one of our leading magazines 
made the statement that the interest then being shown in a 
current impeachment trial was due to the fact that “in the his- 
tory of our republic there were so few instances of impeach- 
ment.” Today the interest in impeachments continues to 
grow, not because of their rarity but because of the rapid in- 
crease in the number of state governmental officials that are 
being impeached. 

While it is very desirable that citizens take an active inter- 
est in government, it is doubtful whether interest stimulated 
by an impeachment trial is beneficial. Such a trial is a veri- 
table muck rake and all the stories that are created in the 
imaginations of dissatisfied and disgruntled politicians find 
their way into print and are believed by a people who like 
nothing better to read than the sensational stories that are 
carried by some of our daily papers. Indirectly our govern- 
ment gets in bad repute, confidence in public officials is de- 
stroyed and the people as a whole are losers. An impeachment 
trial that is justified seems to be a necessary adjunct to a 
democratic government but, like most instruments of govern- 
ment, it can be used to a political purpose. 

Of all impeachment trials in the United States that of 
Andrew Johnson is the most interesting, because a President 
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was before the court. Today, however, the state governments 
are using the impeachment proceedings more often than the 
federal government and it would appear that while a gov- 
ernor, like Caesar’s wife, should be above reproach, there are 
plenty of them who are not. 


THE Process oF IMPEACHMENT 


In studying the different state constitutions it becomes 
evident that there is great uncertainty concerning the nature 
of impeachment. It is a judicial function exercised by a legis- 
lative body and there is great doubt as to what section of a 
constitution it is more nearly related. Five state constitutions 
place impeachment provisions in that part of the constitution 
devoted to the judiciary. Twenty-one state constitutions list 
it under legislative powers and nineteen others place impeach- 
ments under separate articles in the constitutions. Indiana 
lists it under the head of administration, and West Virginia 
places it in an article entitled “Elections and Officers.” Some 
constitutions are very careful to state that the Senate, when 
trying an impeached official, becomes a judicial body. In the 
constitution of the state of Montana, the judicial article opens 
with the following sentence: “The judicial power shall be 
vested in the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment, a 
Supreme Court, district courts. . . .” 

To impeach, according to Webster’s dictionary, is “to 
charge with a crime,” but, what is a crime? Ten constitu- 
tions give no definition of an impeachable offense. The 
Tennessee Constitution says that officers may be impeached 
“when they commit any crime in their official capacity which, 
in the opinion of the House of Representatives, may require 
disqualification.” Other constitutions say that officers may 
be impeached for high crimes and misdemeanors, malfeasance 
or misconduct in office, treason, bribery, negligence, drunk- 
enness or wilful neglect of duty. Some states have very 
elaborate provisions in their constitutions as to reasons for 
impeachments. Here, for instance, is the Alabama provision: 
“Wilful neglect of duty, corruption in office, incompetency, 
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or intemperance in the use of intoxicating liquors or narcotics 
to such an extent, in view of the dignity of the office and im- 
portance of its duties, as unfits the officer for the discharge 
of such duties, or for any offense involving moral turpitude 
while in office or committed under color thereof or corinected 
therewith.” 

Every state except Oregon provides for the impeachment 
of its officials; there the recall is used. Some states use both 
the recall and impeachment. Impeachment is usually made 
applicable only to the high officers. The Constitution of 
Nevada states: “The Government and all state and judicial 
officers.” Many other constitutions say any “civil officer.” 
The Vermont Constitution has the following drastic provis- 
ion: “Every officer of the state, whether judicial or executive, 
shall be liable to be impeached by the House of Represent- 
atives, either when in office or after his resignation or removal 
for maladministration.” 

The process of impeachment, charges being brought by 
the House of Representatives with the Senate acting as the 
court, is a uniform one. There are only two exceptions, Ne- 
braska and New York. In Nebraska both houses bring the 
charges and the Supreme Court serves as the court. In New 
York the Assembly impeaches but the individual is tried be- 
fore a group made up of the Senate and the judges of the 
Court of Appeals. 

In all of the states except eight a majority vote is enough 
for the House of Representatives to impeach an official. In 
these eight states it requires a two-thirds vote of the House. 
However, when the trial takes place in the Senate, all but 
three states, Alabama, New Hampshire, and Wisconsin, re- 
quire a two-thirds vote of the Senate. These three require 
only a majority vote to convict. Over two-thirds of the states 
stipulate in their constitutions that the Chief Justice shall pre- 
side over the Senate during the trial. The South Carolina 
Constitution, after stating that there shall be a two-thirds 
vpte necessary for finding any officer guilty in his trial before 
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the Senate, then states that the Chief Justice shall vote in case 
of a tie. Such action would seem impossible. 

Although the trial before the Senate is judicial in nature, 
the punishment that may be inflicted by this court is usually 
limited by the constitutions of the several states. In forty- 
two states the punishment shall not extend further than re- 
moval from office and disqualification from holding any state 
office. Three states limit the punishment to just removal from 
office, and two state constitutions make no reference to any 
limitation on the form of punishment. 

There are other regulations that are placed in many con- 
stitutions relative to the process of impeachment. One that 
is found in many constitutions is that the officer is suspended 
from office during the trial and is restored to his former posi- 
tion only when the court is unable to find him guilty of the 
charges lodged against him. In order to assure a fair trial 
some states require that the person who is to be tried before 
the Senate should get a copy of the charges against him sev- 
eral days in advance of the time scheduled for the trial in the 
Senate. 

It is usually true that the Senate can sit as a court during 
its regular session. In Tennessee the constitution requires 
that the legislature must adjourn and then try cases. Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia require the Senate to sit during a 
recess while in Florida the constitution stipulates that ‘““The 
Senate may adjourn to a fixed day for the trial of any im- 
peachment, and may sit for the purpose of such trial whether 
the House of Representatives be in session or not.” 

The process of impeachment thus having been described 
in the different state constitutions, it is interesting to discover 
just how the provisions have worked out and what interpre- 
tations have been placed upon them by both the legislatures 
and the courts. 


Impeachments and Politics 


IMPEACHMENT OF GOVERNOR WALTON 
It is a very striking fact that lately we have either had less 


| confidence in our elected officers or else we have not been very 
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careful in our selection of officials. It is also an interesting 
fact that a great majority of the recent impeachments have 
occurred in the Southern States. This condition of affairs 
might be blamed on the one party system and yet it is peculiar 
that Oklahoma, a combination of a Western and a Southern 
state, where the Republican party polls a considerable vote, is 
the state in which impeachments have thrived and where the 
art of impeaching governors has become a science. Of the 
first seven governors that Oklahoma has had since statehood 
only two of the number escaped the threat of impeachment. 
The two most notorious and interesting cases were those of 
Governor Walton and Governor Johnston, in which both gov- 
ernors were impeached and found guilty. ) 

The impeachment of Governor Walton in 1923 was the 
direct result of the political activities of the Ku Klux Klan 
in the state of Oklahoma. According to Governor Walton, 
who was fighting the Klan, the situation had become so acute 
within the state that whippings were occurring by the thou- 
sands and the entire state was completely terrorized. In order 
to restore Oklahoma, as he said, “to normal conditions,” Gov- 
ernor Walton declared martial law first in certain sections of, 
and later over the entire state. The opposition to this action 
by the Klan was very severe and as the State Legislature was 
undoubtedly hostile to the governor it was thought that the 
best way to settle all difficulties would be to impeach the gov- 
ernor. The obstacle in the way of such action was the fact 
that the legislature was not in session and it was plainly evi- 
dent that the governor would not call a special session to im- 
peach himself. 

Members of the legislature continued to demand a special 
session but the governor was steadfast in his refusal to con- 
vene the legislature for this purpose. It was then suggested 
that all legislatures had the inherent right to convene when- 
ever it became necessary to impeach an elected official. Bas- 
ing their action on this theory, the legislature of Oklahoma 
was called to meet in September, although the governor had 
not called the session. 
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The military forces being under the control of the gov- 
ernor and martial law having already been declared, the gov- 
ernor now asked that all be ready to bear arms to prevent the 
session. He also issued a general order to all legislators to 
the effect that they should not meet. The legislators were de- 
termined to meet, however, and in order to prevent such 
action, the governor stationed troops all around the state 
house and also appealed to President Coolidge and Attorney- 
General Daugherty to use their good offices to prevent mem- 
bers of the lower house from convening in any federal 
building. 

When the morning arrived that had been designated as 
the time for the convening of the House, the members went 
to the state house but the House doors were not open. Sol- 
diers were stationed before the doors, the general order to 
leave was read, and the members left without a meeting. 

Oklahoma is one of the states of the United States that 
uses the initiative and referendum, hence it was suggested 
that the people of the state should pass a law using this means 
to give the legislature power to convene itself. The election 
in which this question was presented to the people occurred 
on October 2, 1923. The governor was very bitter over the 
turn of events and he stated that he would prevent the election 
by the use of troops, saying, “There may be bloodshed but 
there will be no election.” Notwithstanding these threats the 
election was held and resulted in the people favoring the meas- 
ure, giving the power to the legislature of convening itself in 
a case of impeachment, by a vote of three to one. 

By authority of this act, the legislature summoned itself 
to meet on October 17, and plans were made accordingly. It 
was just at this time that the governor, very unexpectedly, 
called a special session to meet on October 11, for the purpose 
of the enactment of a law to protect the people from “masked 
and lawless marauders and secret organizations.” The spe- 
cial session being called for this one purpose, it was hoped 
that this would prevent any action upon any other subject. 
However, the members of the House said that they would 
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first consider impeachment and the other matters could rest. 
The governor, realizing the desperate situation he was in, of- 
fered to resign if the legislature would pass his anti-Klan 
legislation but his appeal fell on deaf ears. 

When the House convened on October 11, the members 
listened to the governor’s message, demanding anti-Klan leg- 
islation, with assumed nonchalance and in the afternoon of 
the same day passed a measure to appoint a committee to 
investigate and report on impeachment. 

During the month of October, twenty-two charges of im- 
peachment were voted against the governor, ranging from 
charges of graft, sale of pardons to desperate criminals, sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus, illegal employment of 
troops, to general incompetency. The House having passed 
on these charges, they were sent to the Senate and plans were 
made for the impeachment. The Senate first voted to re- 
move the governor from office during the trial. The governor 
doubted the constitutionality of this action and filed an in- 
junction in the courts to stop impeachment proceedings and 
to keep himself in office during the trial. He lost, however, 
upon both counts, for the Supreme Court of the State of Okla- 
homa said: “The legislature being otherwise in legal session, 
is, by the constitution, given definite governmental duties, 
and has exclusive jurisdiction over matters of impeachment 
and the actions of the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives, in the exercise of this jurisdiction, are not subject to 
review, or interference by the courts.” The court also an- 
swered the second contention of the governor by holding that 
“The impeachment of the governor operates to suspend him, 
for the remainder of the term or until the disability is re- 
moved by acquittal of the governor.” 

Having failed in this attempt to prevent the trial, Gov- 
ernor Walton next presented a motion to quash the impeach- 
ment. This motion received very scant consideration by the 
Senate for it immediately voted “No.” The lawyers for 
Governor Walton then filed demurrers to fourteen of the 
twenty-two charges of impeachment, claiming that there was 
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insufficient evidence and that the so-called offenses were not 
impeachable. These demurrers, however, were rejected by a 
vote of thirty-four to four. 

In a last attempt to prevent impeachment trial, the counsel 
for the governor carried the case to the federal courts on the 
ground that Governor Walton was not given equal right be- 
fore the law because he was not permitted to challenge the 
qualifications of certain Senators to pass judgment upon him. 
The District Court decided that “This is a suit in equity for 
injunctive relief against a legislative court of inquiry involv- 
ing a title of the plaintiff to an elective office, arising wholly 
under a state law. The relief is necessarily of a political 
nature. Equity does not have cognizance of political contro- 
versies.” When the case was finally carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States by Governor Walton the decision 
of the lower court was sustained. 

In the meantime the trial had continued and on November 
19 the vote was taken which finally resulted in Governor Wal- 
ton’s removal from office. He was found guilty of eleven 
charges, by an overwhelming vote. He was acquitted on five 
charges and six charges, dealing with the use of martial law, 
were dismissed. 

The entire impeachment proceedings had been a vigorous 
fight between the executive and legislative branches of gov- 
ernment, with the judicial branch refusing, as far as possible, 
to take any part in the struggle. These events helped to 
clarify to some extent the question of the possibility of special 
sessions being used for courts of impeachment. It also was 
made very evident that the governor can be removed while 
a trial is being conducted after the charges have been placed 
in the hands of the Senate. Lastly the reluctance of the courts 


- to take any action in the proceedings of impeachment is viv- 


idly portrayed. 


JoHNSTON IMPEACHMENT IN OKLAHOMA 


Impeachments in Oklahoma had now become so common 
that when a movement was started in 1927 to impeach Gov- 
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ernor H. S. Johnston, a Memphis paper made the statement 
that “the throne of Afghanistan is no more uncertain than 
that of Oklahoma, where, when a governor goes into office, 
he does not know whether he is seated on a firm chair or the 
saddle of an outlaw pinto pony.” The movement for the im- 
peachment of Governor Johnston started even before he had 
been inaugurated as governor and it was only prevented in 
1927 by the use of troops and favorable decisions by the 
courts. It was not until 1929 that he was finally removed 
from office. 

Governor Johnston was elected because he was a Demo- 
crat, a dry, and a supporter of the Ku Klux Klan. He was 
never a very forceful governor and members of the legislature 
became very much afraid of the mischief that he could pos- 
sibly do in the four years of his term. In October, 1927, the 
legislature asked him to call a special session to investigate 
charges of corruption within the administration. The gov- 
ernor refused and the legislature was faced with the same 
dilemma that confronted the legislature when it wanted to 
impeach Governor Walton but could not make him call a 
special session. This time, however, the legislature was forti- 
fied with the law which had been passed in 1923 giving the 
legislature the power to convene itself when impeachment be- 
came necessary. A special session was called in December, 
1927, and the constitutionality of the call was based on the 
inherent right of a legislative body to convene itself and also 
on the law of 1923. 

Governor Johnston retaliated by calling out troops to pre- 
vent the sessions of the legislature in the State House and he 
also went to the courts to test the constitutionality of the 
legislature to convene itself. Notwithstanding his efforts, the 
legislature used the hotels as an assembly place and there the 
House passed charges of impeachment. 

The case in the meantime was before the Supreme Court 
of Oklahoma and its decision in the case of Simpson v. Hill 
denied the legislature the power of convening itself. In the 
first place the court gave no importance to the doctrine of 
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inherent right for it was stated in the opinion that “the pow- 
ers of the legislature are such as are given it expressly, or by 
clear implication in the constitution. It possesses no inherent 


_ power to convene, since the time and method of its being con- 


vened are expressly set out in the constitution, and clearly 
negatives its convention, or being convened in any other 
method.” The constitution plainly states that the governor 
has the power to call extraordinary sessions of the legislature, 
and that “the legislature when duly convened has inquisitorial 
power, but no department of government has power to exer- 
cise powers properly belonging to either of the others. 

With respect to initiative petition Number 9 which gave 


‘the legislature power to convene itself, the court said that the 


law was unconstitutional because it had not been adopted 
properly. The court said: “An affirmative vote by the people 
of the state, at a special election, gives no force and effect to 
an initiated measure, unless the same is ordered submitted at 
such special election by the legislature or the governor of the 
state.” Neither the legislature nor the governor had author- 
ized the vote upon this question and therefore it was consid- 
ered as unconstitutional. 

The legislature having been physically stopped by the use 
of troops and having been legally blocked by this decision 
of the Supreme Court, decided that it was defeated. The 
Senate voted not to take jurisdiction of the impeachment 
charges and the “ewe lamb rebellion,” as it has been called, 
came to an end. 

The name of “ewe lamb rebellion” was given to this epi- 
sode in Oklahoma history because one of the chief sources of 
dissatisfaction in the legislature was that the governor per- 
mitted his secretary, Mrs. Hammond, to dominate him and 
his office. The governor retaliated by saying that there was 
no truth to the charges and that she was as pure as an “ewe 
lamb.” Hence the name “ewe lamb rebellion.” 

Having thus blocked all efforts of impeachment the gov- 
ernor kept his secretary in office and ran the government with 
nominal success until the time of the biennial session of the 
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state legislature arrived. This time the governor had no 
weapon to block any action which the legislature might take, 
and from the very beginning of the session his opponents were 
in control of the House and were able to elect their candidate 
for speaker and to get control of the committee appointments. 

The House first voted to establish an investigating com- 
mittee of thirty members and within eight days the commit- 
tee had the House voting on five impeachment charges. This 
caused the Daily Oklahoman to comment that “there is reason 
for fearing that a series of harlequin performances are in 
prospect, such as have given Oklahoma an unenviable repu- 
tation abroad in other years.” 

The articles of impeachment were brought to the Senate 
on January 21, 1929, and the Senate leaders contended that 
the motion on the part of the Senate to receive the charges 
would be sufficient to suspend the governor from office. A 
motion was made, however, to keep the governor in office but 
the motion failed and so he was removed from office during 
the continuation of the trial. 

The charges against the governor were eleven in number 
and the subjects of complaint ranged from the practice of 
mysticism to petticoat government. He was charged with 
misuse of the pardoning power, misappropriation of funds, 
illegal use of the militia and general incompetency. Under 
“general incompetency” it was contended that the govern- 
ment was really run by Mrs. Hammond, “the female Colonel 
House of Oklahoma.” The mysticism idea arose because it 
was stated that Mrs. Hammond’s uncle was a student of Yogi 
philosophy ; that the governor himself was a student of Rosi- 
crucian teachings and that he signed bills at certain hours 
because of favorable conditions of the zodiac. 

While the Senate was considering the testimony, Mrs. 
Hammond resigned her office and the governor stated that 
she would not return in any capacity even if he were acquitted. 
This helped the governor to some extent and the administra- 
tion supporters hoped that this would keep him from being 
found guilty of the charges. 
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The Senate continued to receive testimony for several 
weeks and it was not until March 21 that a vote was taken 
upon the charges. The eleventh impeachment charge, that 
of incompetency, was voted on first and he was found guilty 
by a vote of thirty-five to nine. Of the twelve Republicans 
in the House, two voted for acquittal and ten voted for con- 
viction. Seven Democrats voted for acquittal and twenty- 
five for conviction. Thus about the same proportion of each 
party took opposing sides. 

The effect of this trial and conviction was pronounced, 
not only in Oklahoma but over the entire United States. It 
is very interesting to see the reaction. The governor himself 
made the following naive statement: “I have lost the office of 
governor; I have retained my honor and integrity. I retire 
with a clean conscience. I retain the public confidence. The 
Senate has acquitted me of every charge except that of being 
incompetent to serve as governor.” 

Ex-Governor Walton, who was a close observer of this 
trial, became very pessimistic over the “impeachment com- 
plex” of Oklahoma and said: “If we have about one more 
session of this kind in the state, I believe that the United 
States government should declare the people of Oklahoma in- 
capable of self-government, should repeal the act giving them 
statehood and place them back under governmental control. I 
don’t believe there is an elected state official, including mem- 
bers of the legislature, who could serve for one year and not 
commit an impeachable offense. Any governor would be im- 
peached if the Senate and House were just in the right 
spirit.” 

The Daily Oklahoman considered Johnston a weak indi- 
vidual who was contrclled by politicians. This paper main- 
tained that the governor was guilty of great incompetence in 
highway administration, and that he “used every possible 
power to wreck an intelligent system of highway adminis- 
tration by trying to parcel out among his group of politicians 
all the offices and contracts of the state.” 
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The Literary Digest commenced an article upon the Okla- 
homan situation by saying: “It is springtime everywhere in 
the United States, but only in Oklahoma is spring heralded, 
not by the appearance of fishing rods and baseball parapher- 
nalia, but by the impeachment of another governor.” This 
statement might have been enlarged upon for it would seem 
that summer was heralded by the same activities. For, be- 
fore the impeachment of Governor Johnston was hardly over, 
in fact the very next day, the House Committee brought for- 
ward thirty-two impeachment charges against three judges, 
including the chief justice of the state. 

In conclusion, one may well ask, What makes Oklahoma 
use the process of impeachment so frequently? The answer 
would have to be very complex. In the first place, it must be 
admitted that Oklahoma has not been very careful in its selec- 
tion of officials. In the second place, Oklahoma is the state 
that has discovered the full political significance of impeach- 
ment. The power of impeachment in other sections of the 
country has been considered as a weapon of last resort and 
yet familiarity breeds contempt and the success of the one 
impeachment trial makes for others; else why have impeach- 
ments been confined to a relatively few states? The possible 
good that might come to the state of Oklahoma is expressed 
in this editorial from the Daily Oklahoman: “Whatever the 
citizens of older states may think or say of us, let it not be 
forgotten that Oklahoma is one state which is not afraid to 
fight corruption and incompetency in high places. We have 
not been uniformly successful in getting good men into office, 
but we bid fair to teach an entire nation how to get bad men 
and incompetent men out.” 


IMPEACHMENT OF GOVERNOR LONG 


The most recent and probably the most spectacular at- 
tempt to remove a governor by the process of impeachment 
occurred in Louisiana when charges were brought forward 
against Governor Huey P. Long. This instance again makes 
clear the fact that impeachment has in many instances ceased 
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‘to be a guard against tyranny and has become a weapon of 


political warfare. There were also brought out in this case 
some interesting facts concerning the conduct of an impeach- 
ment trial and the climax of the trial itself was as dramatic as 
any trial movie of the talkies. 

The 1929 session of the Louisiana legislature was rapidly 
drawing to a close. Due to the failure of the legislature to 
pass some necessary financial legislation, the governor of the 
state had called a special session to follow immediately after 
the close of the regular session. The final motion to adjourn 
was before the House and the vote was being taken by the 
voting machine when a member of the House arose and asked 
that the House investigate charges that the governor had 
sworn to kill a certain representative. This motion was not 
recognized by the speaker for he announced that the House 
had voted to adjourn. Members tried to reach the speaker’s 
chair, fist fights broke out on the floor, blood flew and ink 
wells and paste pots were in the air. When quiet was finally 
restored a recount was made and the vote this time was 72 to 
7 that the session continue. The keeper of the voting machine 
made the statement that no previous vote had ever been taken. 

The motion to adjourn being lost the House went merrily 
on about its business with the result that nineteen charges of 
impeachment were brought against the governor. 

After listening to a great amount of testimony the House 
voted to impeach Governor Long by a vote of 58-40. The 
charge accused Governor Long “of threatening a newspaper 
publisher in Baton Rouge to make public the fact that the 
brother of the publisher was in an insane asylum and that the 
governor did make known the fact in a radio speech.” The 
Senate was immediately notified of this action by the House 


and thereupon it became a court of impeachment with the 


chief justice presiding. 

The regular session of the legislature was now over but 
the House continued its business of voting charges of im- 
peachment against the governor. 
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Governor Long, realizing that he could do little to stop 
the different charges that were being brought against him by 
remaining at Baton Rouge, decided to stump the state in 
order to create a public opinion that would force the legis- 
lators to abandon the trial. In a famous meeting that was 
held in New Orleans in his behalf, it was maintained that the 
impeachment should be abandoned first, because the trial was 
unconstitutional, the special session being called for other 
purposes. Second, it could not be a fair trial because it was 
held that Chief Justice O’Neill, the presiding officer, had once, 
with his two sons, waited outside Governor Long’s room to 
do him physical violence because the governor vetoed a bill 
that gave one of his sons a job paying thirty-six hundred 
dollars a year. Lastly, it was contended that the entire im- 
peachment proceedings were being sponsored by the Standard 
Oil Company in retaliation for a tax (a refiners’ tax) which 
affected the Standard Oil Company. Governor Long said, 
“When I tried to impose the license tax on the Standard Oil 
Company, hell broke loose.” 

The opposition to Governor Long was just as bitter and 
one quotation is enough to show the nature of the opposition: 
“Through some six thousand years or so of recorded history, 
mankind has produced famous liars, from Ananias on down. 
But the dishonorable championship is at last America’s. In 
the field of deliberate prevarication no match for Huey Long 
has ever been developed.” 

The governor fought impeachment by every possible 
means. He resorted to the courts but when it came to the 
Supreme Court, that court was on a vacation and the case 
would not come up before the October term so the chances 
were that the question would be settled long before the Su- 
preme Court would pass upon the constitutionality of the 
charges brought against the governor during the special 
session. 

The next step of the governor was to file a demurrer with 
the House in which he objected to the different counts on 
legal grounds. His demurrer to the first article of impeach- 
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ment was because he believed that the act was not impeachable 
in Louisiana, that it was not blackmail for it was an ex- 
clusively personal act. Moreover it was a fact that was open 
to the knowledge of everyone as the publicity of the inmates 
of insane asylums is authorized by law. Lastly, he held that 
the House failed to follow certain rules of procedure with re- 
spect to impeachment and that therefore the impeachment 
was illegal. 

Having made the above demurrer to the first article of 
impeachment, the governor also filed a demurrer to all the 
other charges upon five grounds. 

First. The special session was limited to a certain number 
of days and the subjects included in the governor’s call. 

Second. Reconvention then by its own initiative is illegal. 

Third. There are only three ways the House can be called 
into session; the regular session every two years, by the call 
of the governor and by a petition signed by two-thirds of the 
members elected to the Senate and the House. 

Fourth. The House did not follow the correct form of 
procedure. 

Fifth. To force the governor to trial on any of the eight 
charges of impeachment would deprive him of his property 
without due process of law and deny to him equal protection 
of the law in violation of amendments five and fourteen of 
the U. S. Constitution and Art. 1, Sec. 2 of the Louisiana 
Constitution. 

Sixth. There was no truth to the incompetency charge. 
The prosperity of Louisiana and the accomplishments of his 
administration proved the falsity of this charge. 

When the Senate finally voted on whether the demurrer 
of the governor should be sustained it resulted in the demurrer 
to the first charge of impeachment being sustained by a vote 
of 21-18 for the Senate thought that the charge was no im- 
peachable offense. The charges of the seven other articles 
were sustained by a vote of 20-19 and the impeachment trial 
was now ready to begin. 
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The impeachment trial had been scheduled to start on 
May 14, and yet it was hardly under way when events reached 
a climax which was entirely unexpected not only to the major- 
ity of the Senate but also to the entire state of Louisiana. 
The Senate of Louisiana is composed of thirty-nine members 
and by the constitution a two-thirds vote is necessary to con- 
vict, or, in other words, twenty-six must vote guilty to secure 
removal from office, or fifteen members could make removal 
impossible. Taking cognizance of this fact fifteen mem- 
bers of the Senate bound themselves together in the belief 
that the trial of the governor was unconstitutional and an- 
nounced to the other members of the Senate that they would 
vote “not guilty” regardless of the evidence. The reasons for 
the above action were given by the fifteen in the following 
statement: that they believed that only one charge was legal 
but it had been demurred and the demurral had been ap- 
proved. The other charges the fifteen believed to be uncon- 
stitutional on the ground that they had been brought against 
the governor during a special session that had not been called 
for that purpose. 

After this announcement silence reigned in the Senate for 
a few moments. Finally one senator arose and stated that he 
believed that these fifteen men should be asked two questions. 
Does the document contain their genuine signatures? Does 
the document contain the fixed positions of the fifteen sen- 
ators regardless of the testimony to be heard? Each senator 
was asked the above questions individually and all answered 
in the affirmative to both questions. The oath which they had 
taken to uphold the constitution was held to be supreme. 

The Senate thereupon adjourned for about two hours and 
during this time the twenty-four members not concerned with 
the blocking of the impeachment, went into a caucus. When 
the court of impeachment reconvened at noon the twenty-four 
introduced resolutions deploring the action of the fifteen sen- 
ators. Yet since it was evident to them that further action 
was unnecessary it was unanimously agreed that the Senate 
adjourn as a court of impeachment. 
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So ended one of the most dramatic of impeachment trials 
that has ever occurred in the history of the different states. 
It shows clearly that impeachment has become a political 
weapon. It demonstrates the importance of the two-thirds 
vote and it points out the different ways by which a governor 
may avoid the humiliation and disgrace of being removed 
from office by impeachment. 


Some CONCLUSIONS 


The process of impeachment today seems to be governed 
by some very definite rules. True, the constitutional process 
of impeachment as incorporated in the different state consti- 
tutions differs and yet there is a degree of similarity in 
practically all the provisions that enable certain definite con- 
clusions to be reached. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that the success- 
ful use of the impeachment process depends, to a great extent, 
upon the character, ability, and impartiality of the law-mak- 
ing bodies. 

The following conclusions may be reached as to the 
general rules that govern an impeachment of a government 
official : 

1. Unless specifically provided in the constitution the 
legislature cannot convene itself for the purpose of impeach- 
ment. This point was clearly shown in the Oklahoma in- 
stance. It must be admitted, however, that this rule acts to 
protect the governor particularly in those states where the 
legislature does not have but one session every two or more 
years. Rules are contained in the several state constitutions 
respecting the calling of special sessions and there can be no 
exception to these constitutional provisions, although im- 
peachment proceedings may be instituted in regular or special 
sessions in nearly all the states. 

2. Anofficer could be impeached for practically any reason 
since the stated grounds for impeachment are so general. It 
is possible that a governor could be impeached for an act for 
which he could not be indicted. 
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3. While many senators are glad to serve as jurors others 
attempt to escape this service. In practically every case, at- 
tempts made by senators to get out, even on personal grounds, 
have failed. It will be remembered that during the Johnston 
impeachment trial, the vote of Benjamin Wade of Ohio was 
challenged on the ground that he would become president if 
Johnston should be removed from office. Mr. Wade, notwith- 
standing this fact, was permitted to vote. 

4. It is customary to vote on the articles of impeachment 
separately. Usually the most important, or rather, the charge 
which appears to have the support of the greatest number of 
senators, is voted upon first. No set order is necessary and 
the only rule is that the vote be taken separately. 

5. There is a general reluctance on the part of the judi- 
ciary to interfere in an impeachment trial. This position of 
the court not to become involved in political questions seems 
to be a wise one. 

6. Lastly, impeachment has become in many instances, a 
political weapon, not to protect the people from bad govern- 
ment, but to permit the legislative power to remove a gov- 
ernor who is of the opposite party or one who refuses to be a 
good party man. 

In the last analysis one may question the value of the im- 
peachment process. It is cumbersome. The trial takes the 


time of the legislature and while a governor should be re- | 


moved if he abuses his office still it could be done in a swifter 
and more efficient manner than by impeachment. Then it is 
very expensive. In fact, the cost is nearly prohibitive and 
one wonders if the system is not at fault. 

In fact, the conclusions of Woodrow Wilson regarding 
impeachment which were made nearly a half century ago are 
still true today. And the following quotation might well be 
the result of observations made after the last three impeach- 
ment cases: 

“The processes of impeachment, like those of amendment, 
are ponderous and difficult to handle. It requires something 
like passion to set them a going; and nothing short of grossest 
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offenses against the plain law of the land will suffice to give 
them speed and effectiveness. Indignation so great as to over- 
throw party interest may secure a conviction; nothing less 
can.” At present there is a problem that confronts all persons 
interested in government and that is to find a satisfactory 
method of removing unsatisfactory officials which, at the same 
time, will protect all good officials. The recall has been pro- 
posed, but it is not altogether satisfactory. Let us hope then 
that in the near future a new way may be devised by which 
officers may feel their responsibility and in some instances 
may be removed without having to go through with “an Amer- 
ican farce”—an impeachment trial. 








GEORGES CLEMENCEAU: CHRONICLER OF 
AMERICAN POLITICS 
HAYWOOD J. PEARCE, JR. 


F A STUDENT preparing a bibliography in the history of 

the period known as “Reconstruction” should consult the 
card catalogue of any reputable library, he would soon come 
across this title: American Reconstruction 1865-1870. The 
author would appear as Georges Clemenceau. The book of 
300 pages consists of letters written to the Paris Temps in 
the years 1865-1870 by a young Frenchman, resident in 
America. It is edited by Fernand Baldensperger, professor 
in the Sorbonne, and is translated from the French by Mar- 
garet MacVeagh. It has the stamp of the Dial Press upon 
it, and bears 1928 as the date of publication. Under a Paris 
dateline of May 20, 1928, may be discovered Clemenceau’s 
authorization for the publication, and an expression of his 
appreciation to the editor for having collated the dispatches. 
Thus has the late “Tiger of France” entered the lists of the 
writers on American political history. 

The versatility of Georges Clemenceau is well known. 
Educated a physician, by early predilection a scientist, writer 
of a doctoral dissertation on the “Generation of Atomic Ele- 
ments,” radical agitator against the government of Napoleon 
the Third, a political power for forty years under the Third 
Republic as deputy and editor, anti-clerical breaker of French 
ministries and, finally, war premier, implacable enemy of Ger- 
many, organizer of allied victory, president of the Peace Con- 
ference—the world knows more or less of Clemenceau in 
these roles. It does not know so well, perhaps, the Clemen- 
ceau who was French playwright and producer, the Clemen- 
ceau who was biographer of Demosthenes, or the octogenarian 
Clemenceau, in his last years turned systematic philosopher. 
Least of all does it seem to have known the young Georges 
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Clemenceau, serious student and writer on American political 
subjects connected with Southern reconstruction. 

In September, 1865, a young French liberal, lately a polit- 
ical prisoner in Paris, disembarked at Pier 44 on the North 
River. He had just made the passage from Liverpool on the 
steamer Etna of the Inman Line, crossing on a $30 steerage 
ticket. The man was Georges Clemenceau, escaping from the 
reactionary régime of the third Napoleon. He was twenty- 
five years old, keen, observant, self-reliant, and not a little 
opinionated. 

Clemenceau came to America imbued with the same polit- 
ical idealism that had animated Carl Schurz and the other 
political exiles of 48. Unlike Schurz, however, he did not 
remain in America long enough, or come to know the complex 
factors in post-war American politics intimately enough, to 
suffer the political disillusion which was to be the fate of 
Schurz. To Clemenceau in 1865, liberty, equality and frater- 
nity, in any land and under any conditions, were literal ob- 
jectives to be struck for at any cost. He saw in the outcome 
of the war between the American states, just closed, only the 
triumph of right and justice—of republicanism and the prin- 
ciples of democracy which French liberals had shared with 
America since 1789. He saw in the defeat of the Southern 
States only the end of an aristocratic régime of privilege and 
inequality. There is no evidence in his subsequent writings 
that he knew anything about the constitutional or economic 
significance of the American struggle. It is very probable 
that if he had any knowledge of the deep-rooted constitutional 
problems involved, he dismissed them as mere quibbles. A 
French revolutionary of the school of Rousseau, he was accus- 
tomed to think that he could easily detect political sophistry. 

The young Frenchman appears to have made friends 
easily. He settled down in New York City. He spent his 
evenings reading in the Astor Library on LaFayette street, 
to which library the young author presented an autographed 
copy of the Generation of Atomic Elements. Soon he was 
supplementing his scanty income by giving lessons in French. 
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This led to an engagement as a teacher of French at the Cath- 
arine Aiken School for Girls, in Stamford, Connecticut. For 
several years he commuted to this work from New York City, 
spending two days in each week in Stamford. To linguistic 
instruction the future premier of France soon added instruc- 
tion in the art of horseback riding. Evidently the Frenchman 
was popular with the young ladies of New England, for at 
commencement, 1868, he was presented by his “grateful 
pupils” with a copy of Washington Irving’s Sketch Book. If 
further evidence of this popularity were needed, the records 
of the City Hall in New York for June 25, 1869, will show 
that on that day “Dr.” Clemenceau was married to Miss Plum- 
mer of Springfield, one of his Stamford pupils. 

All the while Clemenceau was studying the American 
political situation. Immediately after arrival in America he 
had begun sending weekly political letters to the Paris Temps, 
the recently founded organ of the Liberals, opponents of 
Napoleon. Because Clemenceau’s name was anathema to the 
government censors, his dispatches were published anony- 
mously. At first he contributed his letters without remuner- 
ation, but in 1867 the paper began to pay him moderately 
according to the length of his communications, and beginning 
in 1868 he was put upon a fixed stipend of 150 francs per 
month. 

From the first Clemenceau’s political sympathies were en- 
listed on the side of the radical group in the Republican party, 
with “the Sumners, the Stevenses, the Phillipses,” whom he 
called “the noblest and finest in the nation.” He saw in this 
group the militant guarantors of the revolutionary rights of 
man, irrespective of race and color. 

For a brief season Clemenceau, along with the radical 
leaders themselves, seemed to tolerate Andrew Johnson. 
Frankly avowing the reconstruction steps of the summer and 
fall of 1865 to be premature and ill-advised, they hesitated 
to declare war. After Congress met in December, however, 
this hesitation ceased, and the President was read out of the 
party, or read himself out, as the commentator prefers. After 
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this, Clemenceau saw no good in the embattled President. It 
is rather surprising that so doughty a fighter as Clemenceau 
should have felt so little sympathy for a man who, whatever 
his virtues or demerits, proved to be one of the hardest fight- 
ers in American politics. In only one passage does the French- 
man pay even grudging tribute. This passage is not without 
humor. “At each session they (the Congress) add a shackle 
to his bonds, tighten the bit in a different place, file a claw or 
draw a tooth and then when he is well bound up . . . they tie 
him to the stake of the Constitution and take a good look at 
him, feeling quite sure that he cannot move this time. .. . 
But then Seward, the Delilah of the piece, rises up and shouts: 
‘Johnson, here come the radicals with old Stevens at their 
head ; they are proud of having subjected you and are coming 
to enjoy the sight of you in chains.’ And Samson bursts his 
cords and bonds, and the Philistines (I mean the radicals) 
flee in disorder to the capitol to set to work making new laws 
stronger than the old. . . . This has been going on now for 
two years, and though in the course of things it is inevitable 
that Samson will be beaten, one must admit that he has put 
up a game fight.” 

Clemenceau reports the impeachment trial of Johnson at. 
great length, and nowhere does he more clearly reveal his 
partisanship. He shared the exultation of the radicals at the 
opening afforded by the President’s second removal of Stan- 
ton. With the radicals, he anticipated certain conviction. He 
does not remark at all on the gross improprieties committed 
at the trial. The fact that, though the House had been pre- 
paring its case for nearly two years, the President was al- 
lowed only ten days in which to prepare his defense; that the 
Senate refused to be bound by the laws of evidence, and con- 
sistently overruled Chief Justice Chase; that Senator Wade 


_ proposed to vote “guilty,” where such a vote might result in his 


own elevation to the presidency; these matters made no im- 
pression on Clemenceau, or at least elicited no comment. He 
deprecated Curtis’ strong legal argument for the defense, and 
praised Ben Butler’s wordy speech for the prosecution. When 
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the vote was taken and seven Republican senators, whom 
Rhodes has compared to the famous “seven bishops” who 
blocked James the Second in certain unconstitutional designs, 
voted “not guilty,” Clemenceau saw in the vote only “party 
treachery.” “He sympathized,” says the editor of his letters, 
“with the indignation of the radicals against the treachery of 
a few renegades.” One is impelled to believe that Clemenceau, 
swayed by strong radical sympathies, understood little of the 
true import of the impeachment of Andrew Johnson, or of 
what effect his conviction, at this juncture, would have had 
on the American constitutional system. 

The one overpowering consideration that drew Clemen- 
ceau to the Republican radicals was his conviction that they 
were the only friends of the Negro. His desire to see the 
immediate enfranchisement of the blacks was little less than a 
passion. Beside this issue, in his mind, all others were sub- 
ordinate, if not insignificant. He would even swallow the 
protectionism of the radicals, which he thought unholy, and 
the puritanism of the New England wing, which he considered 
imbecilic. 

He seems to have thought that the word Democrat and 
“copperhead” were synonymous, and he shared fully the radi- 
cal aversion to the northern Democrats, whom, indeed, he 
classes with the ex-slaveholding southerners. He does not ap- 
pear to have known that Lincoln, whom he admired, was bit- 
terly opposed by the radical wing of the Republican party, 
and particularly, had come to the point of open rupture with 
them on the subject of southern reconstruction. However, 
this looseness of thought prevailed widely at the time among 
Americans themselves, and was of course promoted by radical 
propaganda. 

Since the Democratic party, then, was disloyal, and the 
moderate Republicans faint-hearted on the Negro question, 
Clemenceau embraced the radicals with all the fervor of his 
Gallic temperament. Of the actual conditions at the South 
he knew nothing, save what the only reliable (?) press, the 
radical press, could tell him. His personal observations in the 
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South were limited to a three day trip to Richmond. The rest 
of his American residence was passed in Stamford, New York 
City, Washington, and intervening points. 

Clemenceau’s doctrinaire attitude on the Negro question 
is a little remarkable, since his temperament and training were 
scientific, and he approached most questions in the scientific 
spirit. Notso the Negro question. Like Sumner he was dog- 
matic. Dr. Baldensperger, the editor of his letters, remarks 
on this inconsistency. He refers to the “a priori way” in 
which Clemenceau approached the Negro question, “contrast- 
ing with his experimental attitude in other matters.” 

A scientific spirit would have invited some study of the 
complex factors involved in the southern Negro problem. 
Such a study might have brought to his attention the views 
of another scientist, certainly above suspicion as to politics 
and disinterestedness, Louis Agassiz, who had recently writ- 
ten to Dr. Samuel G. Howe: “We should beware how we give 
to the blacks rights, by virtue of which they may endanger 
the progress of the whites before their temper has been tested 
by a prolonged experience. Social equality I deem at all times 
impracticable—a natural impossibility from the very charac- 
ter of the Negro race. . . . No man has a right to what he 
is unfit to use. I cannot therefore think it just or safe to 
grant at once to the Negro all the privileges which we our- 
selves have only acquired by long struggles.” 

If Clemenceau was uninformed about actual conditions at 
the South, he was equally ignorant of the transformation tak- 
ing place within the Republican party in the nation. With 
vision obscured by the Negro question, he failed to see what 
many Americans at the. same time also failed to see, that 
the Republican party from being an idealistic, humanitarian 
agency, had become, by force of circumstance, the protective 
agency of a great bourgeois industrialism. The only eco- 
nomic question that seems to have engaged the Frenchman’s 
attention was the demand for tariff protection. This he ab- 
horred, and he expressed his abhorrence in no uncertain terms. 
Referring to the protectionist demands made in the thirty- 
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ninth Congress, he writes: “Fortunately, the pointed ears of 
these honorable manufacturers are clearly visible, even while 
they go on talking loudly about public interest and national 
labor.” And again later: “To be a free trader is to decry 
American products, which as a matter of fact are not so good 
as imported ones. So it amounts to working in the interests 
of foreign nations against those of one’s own land, and that 
is equivalent to being a traitor, neither more nor less.” One 
wonders if the French radical knew that Thaddeus Stevens, 
his idol, was one of these “honorable manufacturers” in 
Pennsylvania. 

But he never grasped the fact that tariff protection was 
but one feature in the necessary program of a new Repub- 
lican party, governing a mew America. The old agrarian 
America, which Clemenceau approved, was gone everywhere 
save in the South, where Clemenceau could not approve 
anything. 

As might be expected Clemenceau’s chief deficiency as a 
critic of American politics was his unfamiliarity with the 
American constitutional system; that is, unless one believes, 
as Thaddeus Stevens was reported to have said, that the Con- 
stitution had nothing to do with the problem of the Southern 
States. Consideration for constitutional phases of recon- 
struction problems enters very little into Clemenceau’s treat- 
ment of the subject, and where attention is devoted to 
constitutional questions, the writer falls into gross errors of 
statement and construction. For example, in his letter of 
December 1, 1865, discussing the amorphous condition of the 
Southern States, half in and half out of the Union, he writes: 
“The Constitution delegates to the two houses the exclusive 
right to pass on the powers of any new members of the 
Union.” Rather surprising doctrine this: that Congress de- 
termines the “powers” of the “members of the Union.” 
Again: in criticizing the failure of the Southern States to 
ratify the Fourteenth Amendment, he writes on January 5, 
1867: “And yet this amendment is in no sense radical. It lays 
down no principle.” There is some reason to think that the 
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power to determine citizenship is quite a “principle,” and that 
to take away this power fromacommonwealth smacks of being 
“radical.” Clemenceau did not understand the American 
system well enough to realize that the first clause in the Four- 
teenth Amendment was perhaps the most revolutionary enact- 
ment, up to that time, in the history of the American Union. 
Again commenting on the so-called “test oath” of 1862 and 
contending that it should be required of newly elected south- 
ern congressmen, he says in his dispatch of December 1, 1865: 
“This shuts out neither the soldiers nor the officers of the army 
(Confederate), who were not in high command, nor any of 
the officials connected with the former government. The oath 
shuts out only the leaders.” Clemenceau’s error on this score 
is the more surprising in that he has just previously quoted 
the gist of the test oath: “I did not of my own free will take 
part in the rebellion.” The extent of his error may be indi- 
cated by recalling that General Schofield, in Virginia, pro- 
tested against the application of the test oath to registrars in 
1867 on the ground that he could not find enough honest and 
competent men in the state who could take the oath, to con- 
duct the registration. 

And yet despite the limitations and deficiencies which have 
been indicated, Clemenceau’s brilliant dispatches on the recon- 
struction era are worthy of a place in the American literature 
on the subject. They deserve to survive on their own merits. 
Many a lesser man would be proud to leave them as a memorial 
of his mind and hand. They are suggestive, even at that early 
time, of the spirit of the “Tiger.” In the further light of the 
illustrious career of the young French critic of American poli- 
tics and institutions, his political convictions and impressions, 
preserved in the volume of his letters to the Temps, come to 
possess an added and unique interest. 








ART IN THE EARLY SOUTH 
MARY H. FLOURNOY 


IVILIZATION flowers in the arts. Civilizations have 

always done so. And the old South was no exception to 
this rule. For in the South, pioneers, in a wilderness, amid 
embattled foes, clung to the artistic inheritance which was 
theirs, as members of an old and mellowed civilization. 

All colonists, of whatever nationality, strive first to make 
their new home like the old. The furthest thing from their 
thoughts is the creating of a new art. All of their effort is 
to secure, and then to hold, what they once knew in the mother 
country. 

Among certain inherent excellences bequeathed to us by 
the old régime, let us then give thanks for the fostering care 
of the fine arts, so potent in the life and tradition of the Old 
South. Cavaliers, Huguenots, Scotch-Irish and the French 
and Spanish of the lower South were all, more or less, in touch 
with the older civilization, and their homes reflected the old 
world attitude toward the fine arts. 

Though our forebears found themselves in a barbarous 
country, they were not barbarians, and as soon as room was 
available on the small vessels from the mother country, there 
is mention of imported organs, violins and harpsichords. An 
old inventory of 1740 includes “18 pieces of painting, 500 Ibs. 
worth of books and a violin.” Later on we find spinets and 
piano-fortes listed. An Englishman, returning from Amer- 
ica, said in London: “The ladies in the American Colonies are 
fond of dancing, sing well, and play upon harpsichord and 
guitar.” 

The part the South has contributed to the music of our 
nation has never been fully told. It is undoubtedly true that 
while, in the early days, the music of the Puritans and the 
Pilgrims was confined strictly to Psalms and hymns (for they 
considered secular music frivolous and sacrilegious), the 
Southern colonists were enjoying concert and opera, because 
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in the South these religious and musical prejudices did not 
exist. 

Historians of music often cite the “Stroughton Musical 
Society of Massachusetts,” founded in 1786, as our pioneer 
musical society, but there is every evidence that twenty years 
earlier than this, the St. Cecelia Musical Society of Charles- 
ton, S. C., had been formed; coming into the world in 1762, 
as a serious musical organization, provided with a comnetent 
orchestra and professionals engaged by the season, until 1822 
when the “St. Cecelia” became a purely social organization. 
Josiah Quincy, of Boston, after visiting the South, said these 
concerts were “grand, especially the bass viol and French 
horns.” But South Carolina was really in the musical field 
before this, for as early as 1732 the South Carolina Gazette 
carried the following notice: “On Wednesday next will be 
a consort of musick at the Council Chamber”; while the first 
song recital ever held in America (none but English and 
Scotch songs) took place in Charleston in 1733. Other con- 
certs are noticed in frequent succession. Thus it is plainly 
seen that the first musical activity of any artistic significance 
on these shores was developed in South Carolina. 

Major Thomas Pinckney, of Charleston, Minister to Eng- 
land in 1792, was requested to send over “one grand piano- 
forte and twenty pounds worth of the best modern concert 
music.” Maryland and Virginia enjoyed concert and opera 
toward the end of the century, for the French Revolution 
drove many talented musicians to America; in fact, all of 
Europe was drawn upon, for German, Italian and English 
musicians were here in numbers. The Maryland Gazette 
for 1793 announces “a musical performance at Annapolis.” 
Baltimore followed, with symphonies, overtures and other 
forms of music. George Washington in his ledger notes his 
expense for concerts at Williamsburg. Savannah had a re- 
markable musical life for her size. In 1766 the Georgia Ga- 
zette advertised a grand concert of symphony, song and con- 
certo. In Virginia, Williamsburg, Fredericksburg, Alex- 
andria, Norfolk and Richmond had music at an early day. 
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To New Orleans, however, belongs the distinction of hav- 
ing introduced French opera into America. Late in the cen- 
tury a company of French Comedians, who were refugees 
from San Domingo, began a series of operatic performances 
in that city. From this beginning there steadily developed 
the famous French opera of New Orleans; this city was sus- 
taining a regular operatic company long before anything more 
than operettas was given in the North. It was therefore 
the first American city to establish opera permanently, and 
it has been an important factor in the development of Amer- 
ican music. In 1810 “The Barber of Seville” was sung by a 
French company, and a “Romeo and Juliette” was put on— 
operas and ballets followed each other. Entirely independent 
of New York taste and New York money, foreign artists 
were sought abroad, and most of the operas sung in France 
were heard in this Paris of America. The artists came from 
Paris and remained through the season. The opera was the 
focus of social life in this picturesque city, crowded with the 
belles and gallants who filled New Orleans in “the season” 
from the great plantations of the lower South. Memoirs of 
’ that day never fail to mention the brilliant scene, the jewels, 
the beauty, the gallantry and the perfection of the music. 
The novelties of the French and Italian school have often 
been heard in New Orleans before the New York managers 
have dared to present them; and more than one singer has 
been introduced to fame in New Orleans and to fortune in 
New York. 

The first American composer to win recognition in Europe 
was Louis Mereon Gottschalk, born in New Orleans, of Eng- 
lish-Creole parentage. He studied in Paris, and Chopin pre- 
dicted the highest things for him. It is said that in Spain a 
bull-fighter presented him with a sword, and that the Infanta 
of Spain made a cake for him with her own hands. Orders 
and decorations without number were showered upon him 
by the crowned heads of Europe. The South gave to music 
one of the greatest composers of America, in Frank Van Der 
Stucken of Texas; Greig and Liszt admired him exceedingly. 
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He excelled in directing choral societies and symphonic con- 
certs, first in New York, then in Cincinnati, where as con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati orchestra and dean of the Cincinnati 
College of Music he did for the musical culture of that city 
what Thomas did later for Chicago. 

American folk music has its expression in the plantation 
songs of the southern Negro. Bible stories, which were the 
only human documents known to him, inspired the words for 
many of his songs. It is not likely that any considerable part 
of this Negro music was brought from Africa, as many sup- 
pose. Numbers of his songs immortalize old Scotch, English 
and Irish songs brought over by the early colonists, surviving 
only in this form; while many of them are transformed prot- 
estant and congregational hymn tunes. They furnish a rich 
field for future composers and have already inspired some 


} important American compositions ; Chadwick, in the Scherzo 


of his Second Symphony has used this material; Dvorak has 
constructed his New World symphony out of it; Gottschalk 


| employs it, and it has furnished themes for John Powell, a 
» Virginian, whose fame has become international. 


It is scarcely necessary to state that the rag-time coon 
songs of the concert hall and minstrel show are decadent 
types, and bear little relation to genuine Negro melody. 

Stephen Collins Foster modeled his folk-songs on the 
plantation type, as “Old Uncle Ned,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” “Massa’s in de Cold Cold Ground” and others. Of 
some of these songs a million copies were sold. Though 
Foster was born in Pittsburgh, his folk-songs, caught from the 
lips of the darkies and moulded into ballad form, are as inti- 
mately Southern as any musical tradition the South could 
have. 

“Dixie,” composed for a minstrel show by an Ohio man, 
Dan Emmett, is the Southern song par excellence. Confed- 


| erate soldiers sang it into the heart of the South, and it has, 


like the Marsellaise, a certain stirring quality which is recog- 
nized with enthusiasm on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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Dr. Lowell Mason, the father of American church music, I 
though born in Massachusetts, spent his youth and young} state: 
manhood in Savannah, then a very musical city. to ha 

Nor should we overlook the 3,000,000 white moun-f ence 
taineers, occupying the region sometimes known as Appa- I; 
lachian America, 40,000 square miles, within Virginia, West 1665 
Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, the Carolinas, Georgia andf terta 
Florida. These peoples have distinct folk songs and folk§ Cubl 
tales derived from the old country. Among them survive in “tr 
some English ballads of 300 years ago, ballads of lords and f to in 
ladies, of cuckoos and nightingales, sung by men and women § The 
to whom the original meaning has long since grown vague f and 
and indistinct. In homes of Scotch background, Scotch bal-§ men 
lads are sung with a Scotch accent, to music which frequently § then 
drops into a relative minor like the Negro plantation music. fj of f 
There are survivals of the wandering minstrels, fiddlers and ff info 
banjo players, who go about making “ballets” to commem- : 
orate the deeds of the more notorious feudists, or other inci-§ tury 
dents of the homely life of the mountaineer, and thus are pro-§ been 
ducing genuine American folk-songs. men 

After the Revolution, good music was the ordinary enjoy- } stud 
ment of the plantation household. Many planters brought f loqu 
teachers from abroad and the young people were trained on 
the piano, violin, cello, flute and guitar. Perhaps nowhere jj buil 
else in America at that time was there so vivid an enjoyment § and 
of the best that music had to give. edie 

The Italian School was on the crest of the wave, although § woc 
English light opera had enjoyed seventy-five years of popu- § the 
larity. By the thirties and forties troupes and single artists §} sion 
came from the continent to make money in the new world, and § ear! 
English supremacy was displaced. A glance into the bound § sem 
volumes of sheet music for the piano prior to the sixties will § figu 
show us such musical gods being worshiped as Rossini, § has 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn. Especially was Beethoven 
exalted to his rightful place, at the summit of the musical § ere 
Olympus. of | 
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In dramatic art, Virginia takes precedence of all other 
states, and strange though it may seem, the first play known 
to have been presented in America was acted before an audi- 
ence of farmers in a remote Virginia neighborhood. 

In Accomac county, on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, in 
1665 (75 years before there is any record of a dramatic en- 
tertainment in New York) a play called “Ye Bear and ye 
Cubb” was performed. One is surprised to find that even 
in “merrie” Virginia a certain Edward Martin felt it his duty 
to inform the King’s Attorney, Mr. Fawcett, of this matter. 
The three actors were put through a rigid cross-examination 
and ordered to appear at the December Court, “in the habili- 
ments acted in, and give a draught of such passages as were 
then acted by them.” But the Court finding them “not guilty 
of fault” threw the cost of the trial upon Mr. Martin, the 
informer. 

Whether this experience gave a check of nearly half a cen- 
tury to play-acting in Virginia, or whether records have not 
been kept, we do not know. It is only known that the next 
mention of a performance of this sort was in 1702 when the 
students of William and Mary College gave a “pastoral col- 
loquy” before the governor. 

A few years later (1716) the first theatre in America was 
built at Williamsburg, the colonial capital. Charles Stagg 
and his wife, Mary, were employed for “the enacting of com- 
edies and tragedies.” In the following year Governor Spotts- 
wood mentions in a letter having given an entertainment on 
the King’s birthday, and adds “a play was acted on that occa- 


i sion.” After Charles Stagg’s death, his widow, Mary Stagg, 
earliest leading lady of the American stage, held dancing as- 
| semblies for the young people of Williamsburg. Her home 


figures in Mary Johnston’s novel Audrey, so that the house 
has come to be known as the “Audrey House.” 

Six years later a new and more commodious theatre was 
erected in Williamsburg, and we find in the Virginia Gazette 
of 1752 a notice that “Mr. Hallam from London will open on 


| the first Friday in September with a play called ‘The Mer- 
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chant of Venice,’ written by Shakespeare.’ ” Ladies engaging 
seats in the boxes were advised to send their servants early 
on the day of the performance, to hold them “and prevent 
trouble.” 

In November the Emperor of the Cherokees with the 
Empress and their son, the young prince, attended by several 
warriors, were received at the palace, and were that evening 
entertained at the theatre. The play was “Othello.” The 
fighting with naked swords, on the stage, excited the Empress 
to such a point that she ordered her followers to go and pre- 
vent the killing. 

In Louisiana dramas were written which may be compared 
with plays written in France by authors of great merit. The 
first drama ever composed in Louisiana, an Indian story, was 
written by a young French officer in 1730, and acted in the 
drawing room of a clever French marquise, who at that time 
dominated the social life of New Orleans. 

In the field of painting we must bear in mind the funda- 
mental fact about American painting; that until quite recently 
it was European painting transplanted to America. The fact 
is that the permanent development of American art was 
through the English-speaking race, and not through the Dutch 
or the French, though both of these races are heirs to a rich 
heritage in art. The French colonists in our country were 
especially far advanced in the refinements of life, and their 
leaders were often at home in the French Court, where all of 
the fine arts were encouraged to the utmost. In Colonial days 
the South had many centres of culture and refinement. Bal- 
timore, Charleston and New Orleans especially had brilliant 
circles whose citizens were appreciative patrons of art. But 
the colonies, as a whole, were at first too close to elemental 
needs to give great thought to painting. Frequent visits to 
Europe gave the colonists opportunities to have their portraits 
painted, and a mere glance at the portrait galleries in the old 
South will show how these homes reflected the English, Scotch 
and French homes, from which, in the main, they were 
descended. 
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At Brandon, home of the Harrisons, on James River, hung 
a collection of portraits unrivalled in America, from the brush 
of Sir Peter Lily, Reynolds, and the Court painters of Queen 
Anne. At Shirley, home of the Carters, hung Peale’s life- 
size portrait of George Washington, recently purchased by 
John D. Rockefeller, and presented to the State of Virginia; 
while over the mantel at Shirley hung portraits by St. Memin, 
—a room, in fact, filled with old world treasures in china, ma- 
hogany, and silver of Jacobean, Queen Anne and Georgian 
design. Tankards of pewter, rococo pitchers and huge coffee 
urns; chairs from the hand of Chippendale, Pembroke and 
Heppelwhite and other pieces of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century furniture. Colonel John Tayloe, of Mt. Airy, whose 
gallery represented the work of St. Memin, Kneller, and 
Stuart, had twenty-four paintings of English race horses, 
which, we are told, were “drawn masterfully and set in ele- 
gant gilt frames.” 

There is a portrait of Colonel Wm. Fitzhugh of Chatham, 
near Fredericksburg, Virginia, painted by Hesselins in 1698, 
now in a collection owned by Mr. Douglas H. Thomas of 
Baltimore; and at Kenmore may be seen the portrait of John 
Eager Howard, who was voted a medal by Congress for brav- 
ery at the battle of Cowpens. Many other interesting por- 
traits were to be found at Westover, Tuckahoe, Gunston Hall 
and many other places of note. 

In Charleston, South Carolina, Ralph Izard did much to 
create an art atmosphere, by securing portraits of himself and 
his family by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Gilbert Stuart and 
Copley. 

It is not surprising that Washington Allston should have 
been reared in that section, and received his first impulse to an 
artistic career from his own people. He studied at the Royal 
Academy in England, then presided over by an American, 
Benjamin West, who became Allston’s close friend. Among 
his English friends were Coleridge, Wordsworth and Lamb. 
Alston was born in the Waccamaw region of South Carolina, 
a narrow strip of land, on which in Revolutionary times sev- 
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eral patrician families lived in a sort of feudal state. During 
the Revolution, when some of Marion’s troopers, after weeks 
of hardship in the swamps, visited Colonel Allston’s home, a 
racy description is given of their enjoyment of his lavish hos- 
pitality. “Fish, flesh and fowl of the fattest and finest, pitchers 
of old amber-colored brandy, from demijohns that had not 
left the garret for many a year, and the smiles of the great 
ladies” all made a welcome change from camp life. 

Washington Allston returned to America well equipped 
for his work, and won distinction among early American 
painters. His “Spanish Girl’ may be seen in the Metro- 
politan Museum, and his “Prophet Jeremiah” in the Yale 
School of Fine Arts. It is said that he loved mystery and 
vision, nightmares and Negro-witch stories, and this spirit 
haunts his canvases. 

Miniature painting was much in vogue at that time, and 
two young Southerners from South Carolina won the highest 
recognition in this art: Charles Fraser and his friend, Mal- 
bone, whose work was unequalled until quite recent times. 

Thomas J. Sully, though born in England, may be claimed 
by the South, as his parents came to Charleston in 1792, where 
he studied art. He later opened studios in Richmond and 
Norfolk. His painting of Washington crossing the Delaware 
is well known. Charles Peale, born in Maryland, turned from 
saddlery to portrait painting. Three of his sons became art- 
ists, and his brother, James, a famous miniature painter. 
Charles Peale painted fourteen portraits of Washington. 

James Audubon of Louisiana, who ranks high as a nat- 
uralist, ranks even higher as an artist. He studied first in 
Paris under David, the renowned French painter, and he has 
enriched the world of art with his monumental portraits of 
American birds, which Cuvier, the great French anatomist, 
pronounced “art’s greatest monument to nature.” He was 
enthusiastically welcomed in Edinburgh by Sir Walter Scott, 
Jeffrey and Wilson; in Paris such eminent men as Humboldt 
and Cuvier were proud to call him friend. The learned so- 
cieties loaded him with honors, and he was introduced as a 
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companion and peer among men distinguished in literature 
and art in both hemispheres. 

Matthew Janet of Kentucky, born in 1783, was one of the 
early American portrait painters of note; Frederick Bridge- 
man, of Alabama, in 1847 painted the “Funeral of a Mummy,” 
which was owned and highly prized by such an able critic as 
James Gordon Bennett. In the rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington we have all gazed upon “The Baptism of Poca- 
hontas” without perhaps realizing that it is the work of a Vir- 
ginian, John Chapman of Alexandria. F. Hopkinson Smith 
of Baltimore is well known for his water colors. From Balti- 
more also came Frank Mayer, John Key, Bolton Jones, and 
Alfred Miller; the last named gave himself to copies of the 
O!d Masters. John Blake of South Carolina is remembered 
for his painting of “The Battle of New Orleans.” 

To Virginia is attributed the earliest patronage of sculp- 
ture in America. At Williamsburg may be seen the first 
marble statue ever commissioned by an American Colony. In 
front of the main college building of William and Mary stands 
this statue of Lord Botetourt, made in London by order of 
the Virginia Assembly in 1771, in honor of the Colonial Gov- 
ernor. 

A few years after the Revolution Virginia ordered a bust 
of Lafayette to be made by Houdon and presented to Paris; 
while a replica was brought to Virginia and is now in the 
Capitol at Richmond. In the twelfth year of a yet struggling 
commonwealth, Virginia commissioned Houdon’s life-size 
statue of Washington, standing in the rotunda at Richmond 
today. Gilbert Stuart pronounced this the most perfect rep- 
resentation of Washington in existence. Up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century very few American sculptors had 
become men of note, but to one of that few Virginia was 
prompt to give recognition, when in 1849 she commissioned 
Thomas Crawford, a native of New York living in Italy, to 
make the equestrian statue of Washington for the Capitol 
Square, at a cost of $260,000. 

Among sculptors of the South who have won national rec- 
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ognition we find Edward Kenneys of Georgia, Keyser of 
Maryland, Simons of South Carolina, Sir Moses Ezekiel of 
Virginia, whose “Virginia Mourning Her Dead,” at Virginia 
Military Institute, and his beautiful Confederate Monument 
at Arlington would alone immortalize his name and fame. 
Others deserving mention were Alexander Galt of Norfolk, 
Virginia, Joel Hart, and Enid Yandell of Kentucky, the latter 
being the first woman ever admitted to membership in the 
National Sculpture Society of America. The most eminent 
sculptor of the western coast, Douglas Tilden, comes from an 
old Maryland family. Texas and New Orleans have had 
within their gates a number of gifted sculptors. Edward Val- 
entine of Richmond is best known for his recumbent statue 
of Lee at Lexington and his figure of Thomas Jefferson in 
the Jefferson Hotel in Richmond. 

Texas was proud to claim Elizabeth Ney as her adopted 
daughter. She ranks among the best sculptors in Europe dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth century, and her work 
adorns several of the national palaces and capitols. She made 
her home for many years in Austin, Texas, where her studio 
is still preserved. 

At Montpelier, the home of President Madison, one of 
the twenty-two rooms was set apart for statuary, the collect- 
ing of which was Madison’s supreme delight, while many 
southern homes were adorned with marble busts from Italy. 

The scope of this paper does not permit a detailed account 
of handicrafts and domestic art, but it would be unfair not to 
mention, in passing, the exquisite artistic effects produced by 
the unsurpassed needle work, embroidery, petit point, sam- 
plers and patch-work quilts of the southern women, as well 
as the distinctly artistic weaving of bed coverlets and carpets 
in those by-gone days. In all of these arts may be found many 
examples of fine and unerring discrimination and the instinct- 
ive love of beauty and harmony, as natural to the artist as 
to breathe. 

In Virginia the first American potteries were at work be- 
fore 1644. The first English pottery on record, the old “Bow 
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Ware,” was made of a clay imported from North Carolina, 
called “Unaka,” the Indian name for the Smoky Mountains. 
Josiah Wedgewood himself used clays imported from the 
Carolinas and Florida. He wrote: “They have every material 
here equal if not superior to our own.” 

Among a people engaged in conquering a wilderness, 
artistic expression takes chiefly the form of architecture, for 
of all other pressing needs of the pioneer, homes are univer- 
sally needed. 

It is, therefore, in architecture, of all the arts, that the 
South and especially Virginia has said best what it has had 
to say. Architecture formed a part of the absorbing interest 
of the gentlemen of the Old South. They pored over books 
illustrating the style of Inigo Jones and Wren, and of French 
and Chinese Chippendale. 

The best homes were a perfect expression of the mode of 
life called colonial, for within their walls the life of the Eng- 
lish gentry was led, except in the far South, where French and 
Spanish influence prevailed. At St. Augustine, the Gov- 
ernor’s house, with high, stuccoed walls, tile roof and hanging 
balcony ; the Cathedral with pierced belfry, the rich doorway 
against the white front, spoke the language of the Spanish 
Mediterranean. In New Orleans, long windows opening on 
iron balconies, and the rustic blocks of the Archbishop’s pal- 
ace were French. George Cable says of a house in the French 
quarter of that city: “I do not believe one could find anything 
more picturesque outside of Venice or Florence.” 

Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, was so struck with the 
architectural beauty of Charleston, South Carolina, that he 
said he “found there what he never expected to find in Amer- 
ica.” Henry James believed that the high, complicated, in- 
flated spire of St. Michael’s Church, in Charleston, “pro- 


duced the impression of grace and form as nothing else in 


America.” The ironsmiths of that city developed individual 
characteristics in work not to be found elsewhere, and justly 
famous are Charleston’s wrought-iron gateways, many of 
them with light flowing curves, suggesting the lines of growth 
in plants. 
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In Louisiana there were famously beautiful homes. The 
Bowman plantation, “Rosedown,” for instance, considered by 
many to be the finest plantation house in this state, was built 
and furnished in 1835. The mirrors, chandeliers and cande- 
labra were imported from France. A portrait of the Mistress 
of Rosedown, painted by Sully, which hangs in the dining 
room is one of the finest examples of his work. The library 
contains many rare treasures, among them the Elephant Edi- 
tion of Birds of America by Audubon, and a cross-stitch 
fire screen embroidered by Martha Washington. The gar- 
den, laid out by a French landscape gardener, has been care- 
fully tended for a century. Classic statues stand at intervals 
under the trees. The four seasons are at one side and the con- 
tinents are on the other. Greek gods and goddesses are half 
hidden here and there in the shrubbery. 

A place which reveals the French influence to a marked 
degree and known as “The Uncle Sam Plantation,” near New 
Orleans, had six outbuildings grouped about a central house. 
This house was square, surrounded by a wide gallery upstairs 
and down, supported by twenty-eight Doric columns. The 
outbuildings are diminutive copies of the central structure, 
also with Doric columns. The two largest are the garcon- 
nieres, or boys’ houses, for the sons of the planter. Between 
the garconnieres and the main building, but set far back, are 
two cottages, with columns and veranda. At either end of 
the group are the pigeonnieres, octagonal towers of brick 
painted yellow. On the south side an avenue stretches away 
to the Negro quarters, forty cabins, set in two long lines. 

It is not surprising that in America, on the extreme out- 
skirts of European civilization, early buildings followed 
Gothic lines, with steep roof, clustered chimneys and beaded 
casements. Churches in Colonial Virginia were merely rural 
English churches of that time, built across the water, as that 
at Jamestown, with large square tower before a buttressed 
nave, and on the same model, old St. Luke’s Church, in Isle 
of Wight County, Virginia, one of the oldest churches in our 
country. Bacon’s Castle in the same county and the Middle- 
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ton house near Charleston, S. C., are outstanding examples of 
the Jacobean style, with tall chimneys at the end, and with 
gables stepped and curved. 

Many of the colonial homes were built in the shape of the 
letter E or H, surviving from the time of Elizabeth ; examples 
are found in Stratford, on the Potomac, home of the Lees, and 
in Tuckahoe, on the James, home of the Randolphs. But early 
in 1700 there appeared the fine Georgian houses, of which 
Shirley in Virginia and the Brewton house at Charleston 
are good examples. All was quiet simplicity in this style. 
Old Bruton Church at Williamsburg, Virginia, and Christ’s 
Church in Lancaster County, Virginia, are types of exquisite 
simplicity. 

For William and Mary College, Sir Christopher Wren 
sent a design from London, the only real design of his in the 
colonies. There were some designs done by men who studied 
under Wren. 

The fine Georgian doorway at Westover, home of William 
Byrd, is well known; while the fantastic shell work from the 
time of Louis XV appears at Westover, in an airy pattern 
of delicate foliage. 

In Tidewater Virginia there were a few examples of the 
beautiful linen fold paneling, which consists of wainscoting, 
carved to represent drapery caught at the top by a human 
mask, of which few instances exist in America. Of special 
beauty is the drawing room of the old Brewton house in 
Charleston, with its fine proportions, its coved ceiling, broad 
panels from dado to cornice; doorways and chimney piece 
reminiscent of those of Inigo Jones’ splendid double cube at 
Wilton, justly thought the finest room in England. 

The colonial style, which conformed to current English 


‘usage, came to flower in the fifty years before the Revolution. 


This-was a period of rich doorways, of Palladian windows, of 
tall pilasters, of porticoes rising one on another, of elaborate 
mantels, of carved staircases, and ornamental ceilings. 

After the Revolution, however, all was changed, and in 
nothing was the change more radical than in architecture; 
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for Thomas Jefferson turned the architecture of his country 
into fresh channels, when in 1785 he designed the Virginia 
Capitol, modeled after a famous Roman temple at Nimes, 
France. It has been little realized that the Virginia capitol 
not only preceded the Madelaine in Paris by twenty-two 
years, but preceded anything similar abroad. The South, 
under Jefferson’s leadership, was first to feel the classical 
revival, which was to rule in our country. To Jefferson’s 
genius we owe the ordered form and classic spirit of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. White columns against red walls, or- 
dered, calm, serene, it is the work of a great artist, and of 
America’s first great architect. For his friends at Edge Hill, 
Ampthill and Bremo, he used the massive square white portico 
with telling effect against brick walls. 

The first church to show the classic inspiration was La- 
trobe’s Catholic Cathedral in Baltimore. Even today, more 
than a century after its building, it remains the finest classical 
church in the country. 

Jefferson’s Roman temples for his professors at the Uni- 
versity had been the first of the temple houses. Hadfield 
translated one into Greek at Arlington on the Potomac, with 
six Doric columns of enormous massiveness, like those of the 
temple at Paestum. It remained only to model a house on 
the Parthenon, with eight columns instead of six. This was 
done by James Coles Bruce, at his Virginia plantation, “Berry 
Hill” in Halifax County; on either side of the great lawn are 
the office and schoolhouse, each in the form of a Greek Doric 
temple. Fisk Kimple says of this place that “nowhere else 
perhaps is the ante-bellum plantation to be found in equal 
magnificence.” 

Jefferson’s dream came true—to establish the Classic as a 
national type, for soon all over our land, white columned 
porticoes began to rise. This Classical type must be recog- 
nized as one of the distinctive American contributions to 
architectural style. 

And what of education and libraries in those early days in 
the South? The second institution of higher education in 
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America (William and Mary College) was established in the 
South. The first state universities; the first law school; the 
first school of commerce; the first school of journalism and 
the first woman’s college in the world were all first organized 
in the South. Virginia had free schools early in 1700. Not 
free schools supported by the state, but endowed by certain 
individuals, and intended for the education of the “less for- 
tunate children of the colonies.” 

It is estimated that prior to the nineteenth century there 
were about fifty thousand volumes in private libraries in Vir- 
ginia, and what is true of Virginia is also true of the other 
colonies. These libraries included books of a very high order, 
of which the Classics, Philosophy, Medicine, Law and Theol- 
ogy formed the major part. The library of Councillor Robert 
Carter, of Nomini Hall in Virginia, inventoried in 1772 more 
than five hundred volumes. The library of William Byrd II 
of Westover contained five thousand volumes, well catalogued 
in 1777. 

Thomas Jefferson’s library, begun in Colonial times, and 
representing the fruit of fifty years of patient watchfulness, 
numbered over six thousand volumes—the most remarkable 
private collection then to be found in America. This library 
was purchased by Congress, and became the nucleus of what 
is now our Congressional Library. These, it is true, were pri- 
vate libraries, but let us not forget that by 1676 (one hundred 
years before the Revolution) Colonel William Byrd had given 
thirty-nine free libraries to Virginia. 

These are merely some of the high spots in the cultural 
inheritance of the South. But, after all is said, the highest 
art in the Old South was the art of living; where men and 
women, often in simple homes, knew the sane and subtle art 
of living and letting live, which means civilization; who de- 
veloped and exemplified, in a new country, amid adverse con- 
ditions, the refined yet vigorous qualities of an old world 
civilization that was the culmination of the growth of a thou- 
sand years; and they kept, with all of its elegancies and refine- 
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ments, the sturdiness and noble independence of thought and 
action which are not always and everywhere their accompani- 
ment. 

Today we are rich in symphony orchestras and great sing- 
ers; art exhibits are every day occurrences, and almost over 
night towers of steel and stone rise suddenly to fifty stories in 
height. It may be questioned, whether, amid this magical 
growth and progress, we have not lost somewhat of that 
finest of all fine arts, which like any true art, can never be 
manufactured, but is the mellowed growth of centuries and 
which did exist in the Old South from early Colonial days to 
its utmost flowering and final blight. 
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THE BOLIVAR CENTENARY 
J. FRED RIPPY 


y: DECEMBER 17, 1930, scores of colleges throughout 
the United States will observe the centenary of Bol- 
ivar’s death. It is entirely fitting that they should do so, 
for Simon Bolivar is the acknowledged liberator of five na- 
tions and one of the great personalities of the Spanish race. 
Moreover, the peoples whom he set free are not only inter- 
esting because of their uniqueness, but are destined to make 
an important contribution to human welfare and progress. 

At the time their independence was won from Spain the 
population of these five nations amounted to some five million 
souls and their combined area was approximately two million 
square miles. Thus Bolivar emancipated twice as large an 
area, twice as many people, and five times as many nations as 
did Washington! But a comparison of the two men is not 
possible nor appropriate here. Each was superb in his day 
and environment, but they lived in different countries among 
vastly different peoples. 

Bolivar’s career possesses the irresistible attraction of a 
romance. He was born rich and he died poor (1783-1830), 
having spent his fortune in the struggle for liberty. He was 
of pure Spanish blood and noble descent. An orphan at three, 
his early teachers were an errant philosopher and an eminent 
poet. Not yet sixteen, he was sent abroad to complete his 
education in Europe. He visited Mexico and Cuba on his way 
to France and Spain. He witnessed the coronation of Na- 
poleon and the corruption of the Spanish court. He fell deeply 
in love and married a Spanish lady of noble family. He then 
returned to his vast Venezuelan estates to settle down, but in 
less than a year an epidemic carried away his young wife, 
leaving him disconsolate. He returned to Europe and met 
his old philosopher-teacher. A new Hannibal, on the sacred 
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mountain in Rome, he took an oath to redeem his oppressed 
patria.» The process required almost twenty years. 

In northern South America Bolivar stands out supreme, 
the most versatile man of his day. He possessed an ardent 
and soaring imagination; he was an industrious reader and 
profound thinker. He knew the Greek and Latin classics, 
Bacon and Holbach, Montesquieu and the Encyclopedists. He 
discussed with Jose Olmedo the Ode to Junin. He penetrated 
the hidden mysteries of his epoch and gave out permanent 
political formulas. A prophet, in a sense, he predicted the 
future of Spanish America so accurately that its future ap- 
pears to have obeyed his incantation. Most of his ideas were 
expressed while in motion or in the midst of anarchy or in 
exile. He passed with marvelous rapidity across tropical 
jungles and snow-clad mountains, thrilling men by his elo- 
quence, organizing military campaigns and governments, dic- 
tating “plans” and constitutions, creating nations. Difficulties 
exalted his will: defeat rendered him more terrible than vic- 
tory. “What can we do?” asked his destitute and discouraged 
lieutenants as they crossed the bleak Andes on the way to meet 
the enemy. He replied in a word: “Conquer!” “He alone 
is war,” said the Spanish general Morillo. His captains feared 
and loved him. “At times,” confessed Santander, “I approach 
him full of rancor, and the very sight of him disarms me, and 
I go away filled with admiration.” Always the grand cavalier, 
he freed a thousand of his slaves by the stroke of his pen, 
renounced pensions, thought of committing suicide because of 
his poverty, thrice refused a crown. 

It has been said that Bolivar’s life is the “history of a great 
success and a great failure. He succeeded in throwing off 
forever the yoke of Spain . . . ; he failed to set up, in place 
of Spanish dominion, anything resembling a stable, free, and 
popular government.” But the latter task was, under the cir- 
cumstances, an impossible one, and failure here hardly de- 
tracts from his greatness. He had to deal with primitive and 


* Although born in Caracas, Venezuela, he claimed all Spanish America—from 
Mexico to Argentina and Chile—as his fatherland. 
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mixed races and with Creole Spaniards whom Spain had care- 
fully deprived of all participation in government. ‘The mass 
of the people, sunk in superstition, servility, and ignorance, 
were without initiative or [developed] capacity.” The majority 
of the leaders were without knowledge or experience in state- 
craft. With such materials Washington could have done no 
better. 

Bolivar fully realized his administrative failure and died 
in despair. But time and patience often solve many problems. 
The turbulent society which the Liberator confronted was 
unique in the world’s annals. Primitive races had not been 
driven to the frontier or exterminated, as in the United States, 
but had been absorbed into the body politic; Creole Spaniards 
without knowledge or experience in government or applied 
sciences had been severed from the parent monarchy and set 
adrift in the modern world where technical skill and admin- 
istrative ability were the prime requisites of success. They 
were certain to wander in the labyrinth of caudillism and an- 
archy, but they were not obliged to wander there perpetually. 
As these societies slowly emerge they appear as something 
unique and interesting, if not superior. 

Colombia, Peru, Venezuela, and Ecuador—the nations 
emancipated by Bolivar—have recently revealed unmistakable 
signs of progress. Their combined population is now twenty- 
two million and their annual foreign trade is valued at more 
than seven hundred million dollars. Their resources are be- 
ing rapidly developed and their means of transportation and 
communication gradually extended. Education and sanita- 
tion are slowly improving the condition of the masses, a vivid 
social consciousness is permeating the leaders, and govern- 
ments are becoming far more orderly and stable. If Bolivar 
could return to the scene of his activities today, he would dis- 
cover that his pessimism was in part unfounded. Owing toa 
late start and climatic and topographical handicaps these na- 
tions still lag behind in administration and practical science, 
but they are making substantial contributions in art, liter- 
ature, and the social graces. 
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The centenary of Bolivar’s death may very appropriately 
serve to direct our attention to this remarkable man. It may 
also furnish a fitting occasion for a careful examination of 
the history, culture, and problems of the five nations who 
proudly proclaim him as their emancipator. 

Between the United States and these countries there is a 
decided community of interests. Economically, they are pro- 
ducing just the things we need and we are manufacturing 
what they need; we have capital and technical skill to invest 
and they furnish a field for our dollars and our enterprise. 
Politically, we are engaged in the same experiment and neither 
can fail to be interested in the progress of the other. And, 
lastly, they belong to the same human species and are an 
unique race. We cannot be indifferent to their fate. 

The literature bearing upon the Liberator is abundant. A 
bibliography compiled recently by the Pan American Union 
contains over three hundred titles, among them twenty biog- 
raphies in four different languages ;? and the list is admittedly 
incomplete. The preserved personal papers of Bolivar are 
sufficient to fill fifty quarto volumes. The Library of Duke 
University, which is rapidly assembling one of the best col- 
lections on Latin America in the South, contains more than 
eighty works dealing with some phase of his life. 

Materials bearing upon the national history of the coun- 
tries he liberated are not so abundant. They are sufficient, 
however, to enable the industrious student to acquire a fairly 
adequate appreciation of the life, achievement, and problems 
of our five neighbors to the south. 


* The best biographies in the English language are: Hildegarde Angell, Simén 
Bolivar (New York, Norton, 1930) ; F. Loraine Petrie, Simén Bolivar (London, 
John Lane, 1910); T. R. Ybarra, Bolivar, The Passionate Warrior (New York, 
Ives Washburn, 1929). 
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RAMBLES WITH WASHINGTON IRVING 


QUOTATIONS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF WILLIAM C. PRESTON 


MINNIE C. YARBOROUGH 


O FEW of his friends was Irving more warmly attached 

than he was to William C. Preston, the son of General 
Francis Preston of Virginia, and the grandson of General 
William Campbell, commander of the American forces at the 
Battle of King’s Mountain. Preston’s maternal grandmother 
was the sister of Patrick Henry. “I was well born,” Preston 
boasts in his autobiography, “and my mother in my childhood 
did not fail to let me understand it.” By a brilliant and useful 
career, Preston added distinction to a family already proud of 
its traditions and achievements, but at the time of his intro- 
duction to Irving, in his twenty-fourth year, he had as yet 
accomplished little beyond graduating from the recently 
founded South Carolina College (an institution in which he 
had become interested when journeying South for his health), 
and shining afterwards for a time in the gay social circles of 
Richmond and Washington. Of his hospitable reception by 
the Madisons he has left the following record: 

“Being a kinsman of Mrs. Madison and my father having 
been a colleague and intimate friend of Mr. Madison, I was 
domesticated by them in the President’s house and there met 
with whatever was curious or conspicuous in the city. I for- 
bear to note my impressions of men and things as I saw them 
in Mr. Madison’s household and at his table. I of course saw 
and heard a great deal. Mr. Madison treated me with a kind- 
ness beyond his usual wont and Mrs. Madison with cordiality 
and affection. She called me her own boy. She had been 
present at my birth and had nursed me in my cradle. The 
most affectionate relations existed between us all her life. I 
had in after life an opportunity to show her my good will in 
some business she had before Congress when I was a member, 
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and for some sessions I occupied her house on President 
Square after she had retired to the country.” 


Irving, too, as we know, appeared at Dolly Madison’s | 


levees, but he and Preston did not, as has been conjectured, 
meet in Washington in 1813. They did not become ac- 
quainted until the summer of 1817, when chance brought them 
together in Liverpool, shortly after Preston, who had traveled 
extensively in his native land, had arrived in England to 
broaden his culture by a visit to the Old World. 

A lively account of his excursions with Irving, first in the 
neighborhood of Liverpool, and later in Wales and Scotland 


is given by Preston in his still unpublished autobiography. | 
This journal, which was unfortunately never completed, was | 


written at the request of Mrs. James H. Rion for her son, 
who was named for Preston, and was treasured by the Rion 
family until approximately twenty-five years ago, when it was 
secured for the University of South Carolina through the 
efforts of Dr. Edwin L. Green, a professor in that institution. 

The passages from Preston’s autobiography, which I am 
permitted by the authorities of the University of South Caro- 
lina to quote in this article, help us to recapture the personality 
of Irving and furnish some new details of his life in 1817. 


These reminiscences, moreover, form an interesting comple- | 


ment to the recently published manuscript notes of Irving 
describing his travels with Preston. Under the title “Tour 
in Scotland 1817 and Other Manuscript Notes By Washing- 
ton Irving,” Professor Stanley T. Williams of Yale published 
in 1927, it will be recalled, two journals of Irving, lent to him 
for transcription and editing by their owner, Mr. Preston 
Davie of New York. An inscription on the front outside 
cover of Volume II of these notebooks reads: “Most of the 
Memoranda in this book were made during a tour in Scotland 
in 1817 in company with Wm. C. Preston (since a Senator of 
the U. S.).” 

Preston, writing forty years after his travels, alludes to 
fewer episodes and scenes than Irving comments upon in the 
journal which he carried with him to Scotland, but he has 
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made, as we shall now see, a connected and vivid narrative of 
his recollections. 

After giving some account of his experiences in Ireland, 
Preston tells of his arrival in England. Having spent or 
given away practically all of his ready cash in Ireland and on 
the boat, he had barely enough money on landing at Holyhead, 
he says, to defray his expenses to Liverpool on the outside of 
the coach. The bad weather to which he was exposed on his 
ride, for it rained “heavily and incessantly,” he states, brought 
on a chill and by the time he reached the “King’s Arms” in 
Liverpool he was almost delirious, and he soon became so ill as 
to have no recollection of anything for a few days. When he 
at length regained consciousness, the girl attending him called 
into the room, “‘a small gentleman dressed in black,” who said 
to him in a kind tone: “The doctor said if the anodyne had its 
expected effect you would probably awake relieved. I hope it is 
so.” “TI do not know,” said Preston. “I know nothing about it. 
Where am I?” “I am your countryman, Washington Irv- 
ing,” his visitor answered, “and gave me to understand,” 
Preston continues, “that being ill and delirious at the King’s 
Arms they had sent for the United States consul, who, open- 
ing my trunk, found my letters one of which was an intro- 
duction to him from Mr. Jefferson. He took possession of me 
and my effects, employed a doctor and had me transferred to 
private lodgings where he with Mr. Irving and Mr. Brown 
the banker had been in attendance on me.” 

Preston was soon well enough to be removed to the home 
of the consul, Maury, who had been appointed by Washington 
and held the office, according to Preston, “with undivided ap- 
probation of all ranks and conditions of men, foreigners and 
countrymen, until under the ruthless administration of Jack- 
son, he was turned out to make room for some divider of the 
spoils.” While recuperating under the hospitable roof of the 
American consul, Preston was visited daily by Irving. 

“The tenderness and attention which I received from Mr. 
Irving,” writes Preston, “were consistent with his kind and 
generous nature. I found him a man of a grave, indeed a mel- 
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ancholy aspect, of very staid manners, his kindness rather the 
offspring of principle and cultivated taste than of emotion. 
There was an unfailing air of moderation about him, his dress 
was punctilious, his tone of talking soft and firm and in gen- 
eral over subdued until a natural turn would occasionally run 
into humor and laughable delineation of character or events. 
During my convalescence which was somewhat tedious our 
acquaintance ripened into some degree of intimacy and I 
freely disclosed to him my condition, my plans and my pur- 
poses. He was eight years my senior [A mistake. Irving was 
eleven years older than Preston, who was born in 1794], had 
seen a good deal of society and had made for himself an 
honorable name. He was then eminently fit to exercise a large 
influence over me—especially in restraining the exuberance 
of my national and natural temper. Of that characteristic of 
our country he had great dread and distaste. It was foreign 
to his peculiar idiosyncrasy—he called it whether in conduct 
or in conversation or in writing Americanizing and in himself 
pushed his opposition to this tendency to the extent almost of 
affectation. He hada great deal of the English reticence. With 
them it is, as it was not with him, a surly and ill mannered 
and unsympathyzing manner. It is a national character re- 
sulting from the false and foolish notion that true dignity is 














to be always on the watch for aggression and that nihil ad- 
mirare is elegant and aristocratic. All emotion is vulgar and 
ardor horrible. Towards this Anglicism there was some little 
tendency in Irving—propriety, fitness, retention, were what 
he admired. His great kindness to me made him sensible of 
my defects in these particulars and he was free in his animad- 
versions after we had become familiar. I vindicated myself 
upon the ground that they were nationalities, but he replied 
that they were wrong nationalities and ought to be suppressed 
in a gentleman—that to suppress such things was one object 
of travel. Although in the warmth of such discussions Mr. 
Irving occasionally grew warm, and I did not seem to yield, ' 
yet he soon became cool and upon subsequent reflection I saw 
much truth in what he said. He was a good deal preoccupied 
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in the first instance, by the disastrous condition of his pecuni- 
ary circumstances. In regard to which I learned from him 
that he had set out from America with ample means to meet 
the expenses of his European travel, which was projected for 
three years and as far as Italy and Greece. Upon getting to 
Liverpool his brother and brother-in-law thought that the pro- 
vision he made was hardly ample enough and to make it so 
recommended that he should place his capital with them and 
become a partner in the then very prosperous firm, so that he 
would be entitled to draw for whatever he might desire. His 
name was therefore entered in the books as partner and at the 
end of a few months the flourishing business was suddenly 
struck by a disastrous commercial revulsion which, amidst a 
general desolation, swept Irving into utter bankruptcy. ‘I 
found myself,’ said Irving, ‘worth much less than nothing and 
it was a relief to me to hear that my mother had died just 
before the crash. It involved the destruction of some other 
arrangements that my heart had been set upon.’ 

“Another subject somewhat connected with this was how 
he should turn his literary efforts into some profitable direc- 
tion. Hitherto literature had been an amusement. He had 
written Salmagundi, Knickerbocker, and the sketch of the life 
of Thomas Campbell (Pleasures of Hope) prefixed to an 
American collection of his works. The sketch of Campbell 
had brought him in communication with the poet, and led to 
a pleasant correspondence, in the course of which Campbell 
had intimated an opinion of Irving’s success before the British 
public if he would attempt some suitable work. Irving de- 
cided that literature was to be his profession and the means of 
his support.” 

Preston stresses the fact that Irving had talent for art. 
“He sketched very well,” he says, “in the estimation of Wash- 
ington Allston, Leslie, and Stewart Newton, and it was per- 
haps some feeling of this kind that suggested to him the notion 
of his Sketch Book. He turned it in his mind—spoke a good 
deal to me about it—occasionally asked me, when he gave an 
account of anything that touched him, how would that do in 
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print. We went to the Athenaeum together and on our return 
he jotted down what he saw or what had struck him.” 

Irving found Preston such an agreeable and congenial 
companion that he persuaded him to postpone his trip to Lon- 
don to present his letters of introduction “to the notables 
there” until he had “in some measure” completed his Euro- 
pean tour. He proposed further, says Preston, “that he, his 
brother Peter and I should make a pedestrian excursion into 
Wales en attendant.” 

Prior to the undertaking of the Welch tour, to which he 
apparently consented very readily, Preston had done some 
sight-seeing with the Irvings, in the vicinity of Liverpool. 
“We made frequent visits,” he writes, “to Halton Castle at the 
village of Runcorn, on the Mersey some miles above Liverpool. 
It was the ruins of a grand old castle, frowning over a large 
extent of green pasture through which the Duke of Bridge- 
water’s canal could be seen for miles like a silver thread. 
Round the base of the rock clustered the little village of Run- 
corn. Ata short distance was seen the residence of Sir James 
Brook, I think the name was. Amidst the broken wall and 
on the rock was constructed a nice little English Inn kept 
with the most exquisite neatness. Adjoining was the parish 
church, and close by in one of the preserved rooms of the 
castle was an old library, founded some centuries ago by some 
member of the Colmondelly family. The librarian was the 
parish priest. The books were antiquated, not often dis- 
turbed, they were mostly in Latin in a small quarto shape— 
strongly bound. Some of them had attached a small chain, 
so that one had to stand or to sit on a high stool to consult 
them (I think in some of his works Irving has drawn a pic- 
ture of this library). 

“There was a bowling green in the front court of the castle 
and in a corner, the residence of a keeper, who held the house 
and a rood or two of land by the tenure of holding the stirrup 
of Sir Charles’ saddle when he rode up to church. The occu- 
pant at that time was a tall soldierly grey haired man with his 
sword, stirrups and spears over his mantel piece. He had 
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been an English trooper in America in the war of the Revo- 
lution. His recollections of the country or the events of the 
war were very vague, but when he had drank a stoop of ale 
he would vaunt somewhat. of how he had chased the rebels 
and he himself got caught. The massive ruins of the old 
castle reposing amidst ivy upon the summit of a perpendicu- 
lar rock, with the wide prospect of champagne country around 
was as picturesque as could be conceived of. Of a Sunday the 
peasantry assembled to church to drink ale and to play at 
Bowles. We could see from the battlement when Sir Charles 
with his groom mounted to ride to church, the castle bell 
sounding its loud tones down to the stately mansion. The old 
soldier would take his station near the stone clock, watching 
the approach of the lord of the manor and taking the bridle in 
one hand, held the stirrup with the other, at’ which moment 
the church bell tolled. The whole scene was entirely feudal. 
Sometimes of a Sunday evening when the game of Bowles be- 
came interesting the parson would join in it and occasionally 
it must be admitted he took somewhat more ale than became 
his cloth, but that liquor rarely prompts to those indecent ex- 
posures produced by our more alcoholic drinks, but on the con- 
trary, increased the gravity of his demeanor, and the effect of 
the liquor was perceptible only in his wide bowling. On such 
occasions the humor of Peter Irving became exquisite. He 
was an older brother of Washington, was an old bachelor, an 
eccentric humorist of a very grave aspect and full of fun.” 
When the time came for the excursion into Wales, the 
travelers prepared for as comfortable a trip as possible. “Our 
wardrobe,” says Preston, “consisted of two shirts made of 
linen cambric, compressible into so small a space that they with 
a pair of silk socks were put into the crown of our hats. It 
was arranged that our wardrobe and trunks should be sent 
by public conveyance from place to place. By the coach we 
went to Chester, that strange old town with the upper stories 
of the houses projecting over the side walks so as to make a 
perfect protection from the weather, hence we set out afoot 
for Wrexham, where I beheld with admiration an exquisite 
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piece of sculpture by Roubiliac, a monument representing in 
relief an angel, sounding a trumpet, a tomb stone breaking in 
two and a beautiful female figure rising through the aperture. 
It was the first piece of high art I had ever seen and its impres- 
sion is vivid on my mind to this day. Our progress from 
Wrexham to Langollen taught me that though mountain-bred 
and accustomed all my life to hunting on foot I was inferior 
as a walker to the city-bred Irvings. My feet gave out, became 
swollen and painful and when we got to the high ridge over 
Langollen, I was broken down and compelled to take shelter in 
a substantial farm house. We were hospitably received. Ale 
and brown bread were handed to us and falling into conversa- 
tion our host upon being complimented upon the fine situation 
of his house overlooking the valley of Langollen and his house- 
hold presenting an air of comfort, said, ‘I am however tired of 
the country and intend to go to America, for fresh lands and 
free institutions.’ He was delighted when we told him we were 
Americans and we satisfied as well as we could his eager enquir- 
ies about our country. When we proposed to go Langollen my 
feet were yet in a tub of cold water and Jones of the Priory 
said, ‘No sir, you shall not walk. You shall ride my cob,’ and 
the Irvings walking we proceeded to the village. The next 
morning we sent a card to the ladies of the Cottage saying 
that three American gentlemen would be glad to look at it; 
receiving a favorable answer we proceeded to this, one of the 
show places of the village. The Jadies, known universally by 
that epithet, were a Miss Butler and Miss Ponsonley, two 
persons of good families and of wealth, who many years since 
fled clandestinely from the gay circles of Dublin to fix their 
residence in this secluded and beautiful valley. What motive 
of caprice or romance prompted so strange a conduct has not 
been disclosed. They were well educated and rich and are 
said to have been in early youth comely. She, the lady who 
received us at the door, had but few traces of grace or beauty. 
To our apology for the entrance she said in a brusque voice, 
‘Oh all strangers like to see the old maids and the cottage, you 
are welcome, we are used to it, look about to your hearts’ 
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content. The grounds and the two rooms are open to you. 
My friend is off on a ride and when she returns I will mount 
and take my ride—don’t think that your presence will incom- 
mode us—we are bred to it.’ The parlor was elegantly fur- 
nished and still more elegantly an adjoining boudoir. Peri- 
odicals, prints, shew books and many nice little things were 
scattered about in profusion. While we were looking at the 
objects of curiosity strutted into the room a fat clumsy old 
woman, in a cloth riding habit with a man’s hat on her head, 
a large riding whip in her hand and blurted out, ‘Miss Butler 
has received you, the young lady of the Cottage. I have re- 
turned that I might assist in doing the honors of the house 
and letting her take her morning ride. We keep but one 
riding nag, and like Castor and Pollux we alternate. She 
walked about the room, slapping her riding skirts with her 
huge whip. ‘You are Americans,’ she said, ‘bah!—I have a 
view of Niagara and a print of Washington—those are your 
great things. One of your cards bore the name of Washing- 
ton. I think he left no children.’ One of us said he was the 
father of his country. ‘You say true. He was a clever man. 
Our gracious Lord King George is hardly so clever. Gentle- 
men, join me ina glass of Sheltonale. I always take one glass 
after my ride.’ Any little romance about the ladies of the 
cottage had disappeared. The garden was small but exquisite. 
The Cerberus of a gardner growled, ‘Gentlemen, no flower 
is to be plucked. Mind ye.’ Hardly any degree of innate 
courtesy can survive the exposure to a perpetual intrusion of 
impertinent curiosity, to which show-places in Britain are 
subject but bruskery and swagger are surely offensive in the 
Ladies of the Cottage and bespeak a natural proclivity. I sent 
back to Jones of the Priory by the boy who took the horse 
our respective addresses with an intimation that if he came 
to America we should be glad to have notice of it. I have 
never since heard of him. All travelers in Wales mention the 
Ladies of the Cottage.” 

With his companions, Preston next visited Valle-Crucis 
and Holy-well, standing in the latter place on a rock “whose 
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haughty brow frowns over old Conway’s roaring flood,” had 
a distant view of Snowden, and finally, having, as he says, 
“rummaged Wales pretty well,” returned to Liverpool. “Still 
’ Irving said to me,” writes Preston, “your letters to London 
will keep. Make that the last point of your tour, and you will 
see the people to greater advantage the more you have seen 
elsewhere. Go there in the winter. Take the fine season in 
the country. Let us go to Scotland. Everybody is talking 
about the Lakes and all that, and September is the time to see 
them. When you have seen them and the Highlands you will 
be able to meet their lordships.” 

Preston needed no coaxing, it seems, to accept Irving’s 
advice and the Scotch tour was promptly determined upon. 
While anticipating the trip to Scotland, Preston continued his 
sight-seeing in England, making expeditions in the Western 
and Central counties “to many places of interest for historic 
association, manufacturing activity, or beauty of scenery.” 
He visited Sheffield, Preston, Manchester, Stratford-on- 
Avon, Oxford, “loitered a day in and about Warwick Castle,” 
and had glimpses of Kenilworth, Woodstock and Blenheim. 
Omitting detailed accounts of these excursions, Preston goes 
on to describe his experiences in the Highlands. 

“The time had come for our excursion to Scotland,” he 
writes. “Passing through London hurriedly and incog.— 
that is not presenting our letters, we undertook the great 
Northern road and reserving the numerous objects of interest 
for a subsequent and more leisurely inspection—a self-denial 
requiring great effort—we hastened through York and to 
Edinburgh.” 

Preston’s memory must have played him false at this point, 
for though he refers definitely, a little later in his journal, to 
having parted company with Peter Irving before setting out 
for Scotland, he gives us the impression in the passage just 
quoted that Washington Irving accompanied him to Edin- 
burgh. As a matter of fact, Irving, after spending three 
weeks in London, had reached Edinburgh ahead of Preston 
and was there awaiting his arrival. In a letter to Peter Irv- 
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ing, dated August 26, 1817, Irving wrote: “As it will probably 
be some days before Preston reaches here, I do not know but 
I shall make an excursion to Melrose, and make an attempt 
on Walter Scott’s quarters, so as to be back in time to ac- 
company Preston to the Highlands. I have a particular letter 
to Scott from Campbell.” 

On September 6, after he had been cordially received and 
entertained by Scott, Irving wrote to his brother from Edin- 
burgh: “I found Preston here on my arrival; he had been in 
Edinburgh for three days. We shall set off for the Highlands 
tomorrow.” 

It was the intention of Irving and Preston to walk through 
the Highlands, but at Linlithgow, the first stage of their jour- 
ney, Preston’s feet again gave him trouble, owing to the fact, 
he says, as he afterwards discovered, that his feet were “dis- 
proportionately small and feeble” for his size. Irving, it 
appears, had his own notions about Preston’s shortcomings as 
a traveler, for soon after the Scotch tour had been successfully 
completed, he wrote to his brother Peter, complaining in 
humorous vein of Preston’s undue love of leisure: 

“The journey has been a complete trial of Preston’s indo- 
lent habits. I had at first to tow him along by main strength, 
for he has as much alacrity at coming to anchor, and is as 
slow getting under way, as a Dutch lugger. The great diffi- 
culty was to get him up in the morning; however, by dint of 
perseverance I at last succeeded in rousing him from his lair 
at six o’clock, and making him pad the hoof often, from morn- 
ing till night. The early part of the route he complained 
sadly, and fretted occasionally, but as he proceeded, he grew 
into condition and spirits, went through the latter part in fine 
style, and I brought him into Edinburgh in perfect order for 
the turf.” 

Unable to proceed on foot, Preston hired, he says, “a sort 
of large gig drawn by one horse in shafts, capable of holding 
two persons besides a small driver on a sort of stool in the 
front. Our driver was a small red-haired freckled faced 
fellow, twelve or thirteen years old, smart, active and good 
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tempered, capable of running on our side on rough or steep 
road and always willing to urge the horse faster than we 
desired. The horse was a stout well set beast, of a grave 
temper, and not at all inclined to make speedy progress, nor 
were we inclined to exact it from him, though Kelty, as we 
called him, frequently called out as he trotted by our side, 
‘Give him the whip, gentlemen.’ ” 

In this style the travelers visited Bannockburn and jour- 
neyed to Stirling. “Stirling detained us on its summit for 
two days rapturously spent,” Preston enthusiastically writes. 
“The two days’ rest and the good fare had refreshed us as 
well as our steed Slug and the boy Kelty. We went nearly 
through Dunblane and Callander to Perth.” | 

Bent upon a thorough investigation of the Scott country, 
they decided to take the first canto of The Lady of the Lake 
as the program of their route. They carried with them a 
copy of the poem, “but the book was hardly necessary,” says 
Preston, “for we knew the poem by heart. We set out at sun- 
rise from Lone Glenartney’s hazel shade and having arranged 
with Kelty and his horse and gig to meet us wherever there 
was a road, we took the course of the stag, only deviating 
from it when the ascents were too precipitous for us to climb. 
We passed round Benvoirlich, saw the Giant’s den on Uam- 
Var, cooled ourselves amid the 


‘copsewood grey 
That waved and wept on Loch Achray. 





Where shall we find, in foreign land 
So lone a lake, so sweet a strand.’ 


“The day had far advanced before the bridge of Turk was 
seen and Kelty and his horse, as well as we ourselves, stood in 
need of refreshments. These we took on the margin of the 
stream spanned by the old bridge of Turk. Our refreshment 
was not confined to the cakes and ale we had brought along 
for that purpose but stretching ourselves on the margent 
green we slumbered until it was too late to prosecute our in- 
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spection of the Trossachs, and at a short distance found very 
comfortable lodgings in the hospitable mansion of Mr. James 
Stuart, a stalwart farmer somewhat above the rank of peas- 
ants. He said that Walter Scott’s writings had brought so 
many of ‘you Southerners’ to visit this region that he had been 
compelled in self-defence and in charity to keep a sort of Inn. 
‘But,’ said we, ‘we are not English but American.’ “Then,’ 
said he, ‘it shall not be an Inn for this night but a highland 
cottage in which honored guests are received by James Stuart,’ 
and surely no entertainment could have been more hospitable 
or comfortable. Our host, a most substantial Scotchman, was 
shrewd and intelligent. He told us that he was contemplating 
emigrating to America for which his enforced occupation for 
the last three years had provided him with the means. He 
told us many piquant anecdotes of English humorists, both 
men and women, said that Scott had once staid in his home 
two days and that notwithstanding his lame foot, he clambered 
through the ravines and over the rocks as actively as any high- 
land Gilley. At early morning we went under Stuart’s guid- 
ance to explore the dangerous glen. It was as yet gloomy in 
the early day. The copsewood where the hunted stag had 
eluded his weary pursuers was pointed out, the loose shingly 
rocks on which the gallant grey had fallen. Here in this 
‘darksome dell’ in the deep “Trossack’s wilder nook’ amidst 
cold dew and wild flowers, we hardly knew to which the great- 
est admiration was due, the exquisite beauties of the wild 
nature or the descriptions of them in the Poem.—Kelty said, 
‘I think Slug is hardly so fine as that gallant grey you are 
reading about, but I think he will go safe through.’ There 
stood before us the thunder splintered pinnacle, near us were 
the ash and aspen, and I plucked a fox-glove the dust of which 
is yet between the leaves of my port-folio—put there in its 
bloom forty years ago. 


Onward amid the copse gan peep 
A narrow inlet still and deep 


and on it strange to say were a pair of small wild ducks. The 
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illusion was so strong that when a short space onward I saw 
the water of the Lake I looked to see the Lady of the Lake in 
her light shalop. With a sort of enthusiasm I stepped for- 
ward to the pebbled margin and took a hearty draught of the 
water. The space of water to the Island seemed an hundred 
yards or thereabouts. In a moment I was stripped with the 
purpose of swimming over where the borderman and Malcolm 
Graeme had swam, and there was in full view the identical oak 
behind which Duncraggan’s wearied dame had stood, when 
amidst the storm she had dealt the fatal blow to the adventur- 
ous spearman. I found the water of the lake very cold, but I 
soon accomplished the enterprise. As I stood beside the oak 
Irving called across to me, ‘Preston, you may out swim me 
but remember I can out walk you.’ I waved adieu to Mr. 
James Stuart and Irving quickly crossing in a skiff, we spent 
the day in rummaging the Island. There was a fantastical 
little boat house most inappropriately erected on it, where 
skiffs were kept for hire. Since that time still more inappro- 
priately has been put upon the lake a small steamboat, called 
the Ellen Douglas . . . but in our explorations, I think we dis- 
covered the identical old tree described by Scott against which 
Allan-bane reclined as blasted worn and grey as he. I can’t but 
think that this old tree suggested that beautiful picture. Every 
touch of his pencil draws a real object and every inspiration 
springs from nature. From Loch Katrine we passed over to 
Loch Lomond—afoot through a somewhat desolate and mo- 
notonous valley. There were observable some small objects 
of interest, obscure remains of forts or towers but Rob Roy’s 
cave was in our way and there we paused, for whatever has 
been touched by Scott has attractive associations. The valley 
seen under a bright sunshine had a solitary and quiet aspect 
that was striking. Irving stopped to note the particulars— 
the sunshine, the silence, the grey mountain sides, a few small 
patches of brachen, a pile of rocks as it might be the founda- 
tion of an old tower, the absence of all animal life but the 
crowing of a cock, which he said made the scene much more 
solitary. Though we sailed near the cove of Ben Lomond we 
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were content to leave its vast heights unattempted and drifted 
slowly down the Lake, a wide expanse of water, to the Leven 
water, the place of Smollett’s birth and to Dumbarton town 
and castle. Thence to Greenock and Glasgow. From the 
latter city we took a new departure into the land of Burns 
to Auld Ayre which ne’er a town surpasses for honest men 
and bonie lasses.’ We took the memorable road of Tam 
O’Shanter, saw Kirk Alloway and with reverence and awe 
saw the humble mansion, where was born the greatest British 
poet since Shakespeare. We saw old [Ailsa?] and Bonie 
Doon and had occasion to remark that on the coast of Ayre- 
shire there were the most beautiful sunsets we had ever seen. 
There was a flood of tender light upon the sea, the fields, the 
villages, the equal of which I have never witnessed since— 
not in Italy or South Carolina.” 

The preceding paragraph contains the last allusions to 
Irving in Preston’s unfinished autobiography, which breaks 
off at a point where the author is discussing his Continental 
experiences. The travelers parted, it appears, in Liverpool, 
Irving quitting Scotland earlier than he had expected to, as 
he wrote Peter Irving, “for the purpose of having Preston’s 
company” a few days longer. 

Irving, it should be noted, had intended to introduce Pres- 
ton to Scott, for in the same letter in which he speaks of 
accompanying Preston to Liverpool, he says: “We go to Sel- 
kirk to-night and tomorrow shall pay Scott a visit.” Unfortu- 
nately for Irving and especially for Preston, who must have 
been transported with joy at the mere prospect of meeting 
the author of The Lady of the Lake, Scott was absent from 
Abbotsford when the proposed visit was made. Some months 
later, however, after Preston returned to Edinburgh to study 
at the University, Irving gave him a letter of introduction to 
Scott, who took a great liking to him and entertained him 
frequently. 

After their separation in Liverpool Irving and Preston 
did not see each other again until the fall of 1832, the year 
of Irving’s return to America. Having been féted by his 
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countrymen and given an enthusiastic welcome home after 
his long absence, Irving left New York early in August to 
explore the western and southern sections of his native land. 
On his journey by mail stage through the South Atlantic 
states he stopped for a day in Columbia, the capital of South 
Carolina, to visit Preston, who was now a distinguished law- 
yer and politician in his adopted state. Despite the fact that 
even the easy-going Irving had accused young Preston of 


man, and educator. Three years prior to Irving’s visit he 
had been elected a member of the state legisltaure, a few 
years later he was sent to the United States Senate, and after 
his retirement from political life he was chosen president of 
his Alma Mater. 


At the time of Irving’s arrival in South Carolina the state 4) 


was involved in a violent and far-reaching political contro- 
versy, with the hot-headed Governor, James Hamilton, Jr., 
called by Houston “the most active of all the Nullifiers,” 
urging the people to adopt means of carrying out the purposes 
of the Nullification Act. Irving and Preston dined with 
Hamilton, whose acquaintance Irving had made years before 
in New York. When Irving took leave of his host, whom he 
later described to Peter Irving as “a perfect gentleman, but a 
Hotspur in politics,” the Governor urged him to come again, 
whereupon Irving promptly and smilingly replied, “Oh. yes! 
I’ll come with the first troops.” It was “really lamentable,” 
wrote Irving after his visit, “to see such a fine set of gallant 
fellows as these leading nullifiers are, so madly in the wrong.” 

Preston was, of course, a prominent Nullifier, but he and 
his guest, we may be sure, did not spend the whole of their 
one day together in futile political argument. They forgot 
the public crisis as they recalled their tramps in Wales and 
Scotland and laughed again over many diverting incidents 
of the past, Preston repeating many of Peter Irving’s witti- 
cisms, so Irving wrote to his brother after his happy reunion 
with their former traveling companion. 
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On March 17, 1842, Irving dined in Washington with 
Preston, then a United States senator. ‘This was the last 
meeting of the old friends, but they continued to correspond 
until the death of Irving in 1859. Preston outlived Irving by 
a few months only, dying in 1860 on the eve of the Civil War. 

In the last letters which they exchanged Preston and Irv- 
ing expressed a tender regard for each other and dwelt upon 
their holiday expeditions of the long ago. Preston referred 
specifically to Jones of the Brinn and Loch Katrine and con- 
fessed that the remote experiences of his youth had more 
reality for him in old age than the stormy events of his public 
career. Irving, replying to Preston’s letter, wrote: 

“Your allusion to Jones of the Brinn and Loch Katrine 


| brought up a host of recollections of pleasant scenes and of 


pleasant adventures which we enjoyed together in our peregri- 
nations in England and Scotland, in our younger days. I 
often recur in thought to those ramblings, which furnish some 
of the most agreeable day dreams of past times, and, if I dared 
to indulge my pen, could call up many an amusing incident in 
which you figured conspicuously. But this scribbling I must 


| postpone to some future day when I am less under the thral- 


dom of nerves and the asthma. At present, I merely scrawl 
these few lines to assure you of my constant and affectionate 
remembrance.” 












B:-O:O:K:S 


OWEN WISTER’S WORK 


THe Writincs or Owen Wister. Eleven volumes. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1928. 


Any author who lives to see his works published in a collected edi- 
tion may well ask himself such questions as Owen Wister asks in the 
preface to Neighbors Henceforth: “What is the life of a book—not 
Homer or Horace—but the wares we scribblers of today mostly pro- 
duce? Isn’t it a lucky book that lives ten years? . . . Don’t most of 
us witness the passing of our own works?’ Of this particular book 
Mr. Wister candidly speaks: “I have outlived this one, anyhow. Pub- 
lished in 1922, it immediately expired.” The reviewer likewise may 
wonder about the life of Mr. Wister’s books. Whatever his ultimate 
position in literature may be, his literary career has been interesting and 
varied, and it is a pleasure to examine his work as a whole. 

Owen Wister was born in Philadelphia in 1860; and, what is per- 
haps more important, this grandson of Fanny Kemble was born into 
an aristocratic family of which other members had written books. He 
has had the advantage of knowing most of the eminent men of his 
time. He was in college with Theodore Roosevelt. He knew Henry 
James from the time he was twelve years old. Other friends were 
Sargent the painter, Frederic Remington, who illustrated some of his 
books, William Dean Howells, Rudyard Kipling, and Henry Cabot 
Lodge. He was destined for the bar, but like Lowell, Lanier, and 
many another young lawyer, he deserted the bar for literature. His 
cousin, the well-known physician and novelist, S. Weir Mitchell, sent 
him to Wyoming for his health in 1885. What the young lawyer saw 
on this and later visits to the West impressed him so deeply that he 
had to write about it. He felt much as Cable felt about Creole New 
Orleans—that it was a pity for such admirable literary material to 
go to waste. 


Six of the eleven volumes of Mr. Wister’s collected works deal with | 


the West. At the time when the first of these, Red Men and White, 
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(1895) was published, most of the Western stories which we know to- 
day had not been written, and the cowboy was known to fiction only 
in the dime novels. The first of these stories was begun in the year 
1893, which is also the year of Frederick J. Turner’s “The Significance 
of the Frontier in American History.” Artistically, perhaps Mr. Wis- 
ter’s work is inferior to the best of Bret Harte; but, as H. W. Boyn- 
ton once pointed out, his stories, unlike Harte’s, make one think. In- 
telligence is a virtue even in the writer of cowboy romances, and Mr. 
Wister certainly understands the significance of the settlement of the 
West. He is quite just in his claim that “almost every tale [he has 
written] might be called ‘a foot-note to history.’ ” 

In 1902 came the great popular success, The Virginian: A Horse- 
man of the Plains, which is now in its sixteenth edition—not to men- 
tion its vogue upon the stage, on the screen, and in translation. In his 
preface to this new edition Mr. Wister answers certain questions which 
readers of the romance have often asked. The fact that the hero has 
no name was, he tells us, due at first to an accident and later to habit 
and to the difficulty of finding a suitable name. “Who was the Vir- 
ginian?” To this inquiry Mr. Wister’s answer is substantially what 
Mark Twain said of Tom Sawyer and Joel Chandler Harris of Uncle 
Remus—the character is a composite. The novelist admits, however, 
that Corporal Skirdin of Arizona gave him more than any other per- 
son. It is interesting to know that The Virginian, like its predecessor, 
Lin McLean, grew out of a volume of connected short stories and that 
these two novels were originally planned as one. The Virginian seems 
more certain of remembrance than anything else written about the cow- 
boy except possibly a few of the cowboy’s own songs and ballads. A 
more faithful portrait perhaps is The Log of a Cowboy, by Andy 
Adams, who has lived the life he describes. Mr. Wister’s potrait is 
faithful enough as far as it goes, but he views the ranch life a little from 
the outside. So at least my Western friends have repeatedly told me. 
But The Virginian has two qualities that other ranch stories uniformly 
lack—ideas and style. The triangular contrast of Wyoming, Ver- 
mont, and Virginia is finely conceived and skilfully managed. It prob- 
ably suggested to William Vaughn Moody the contrast of Arizona and 
Massachusetts which plays so large a part in The Great Divide. 

Mr. Wister’s publisher promised him an even greater “killing” if 
he would sit down at once and write “another Virginian”; but the 
novelist knew better (would that other novelists knew as much!), and 
the success of Lady Baltimore vindicated his judgment. The latter 
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novel grew out of more than one visit to Charleston, where he had 
revised The Virginian for publication in book form. Lady Baltimore 
shows a keener insight into Southern life than any other novel from 
a Northern pen; and but for Ellen Glasgow and one or two others, I 
should add “Southern” as well. Lady Baltimore is a sounder and more 
sympathetic portrait than that his grandmother drew in her Journal of a 
Residence on a Georgia Plantation. The Virginian reminds one of 
Kipling and Stevenson, but Lady Baltimore makes one think of Mere- 
dith and Henry James; the two novels are as different as two novels 
by one author could well be. Lady Baltimore is a social comedy. To- 
day it seems almost incredible that anyone in Charleston (“Kingsport’”’) 
should have been offended by the book, for, though by no means blind 
to their faults, Mr. Wister has treated the Southern aristocrats more 
leniently than any living Southern novelist would do. Mr. Wister hates 
parvenus, Southern or Northern, and he has a genuine respect and 
understanding for the real aristocrat, no matter where he may be found. 
It is significant that he has prefixed to each of his volumes in the col- 
lected edition the following quotation from Horace: 
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... mihi parva rura et 
Spiritum Graiae tenuem Camenae 
Parca non mendax dedit, et malignum 
Spernere vulgus. 

My comn:ents on the other books must be brief. “Philosophy Four” 
(in Safe in the Arms of Croesus) is one of the best college stories ever 
written, but I should recommend it to teachers and alumni rather than 
students. The Pentecost of Calamity (originally a commencement ad- 
dress at Trinity College in 1915) and A Straight Deal, or The Ancient 
Grudge are books occasioned by the War with Germany, and Neighbors 
Henceforth deals with the aftermath of the war. They are excellent 
of their kind, and one can only admire the motive that lay behind the 
writing of them; but today naturally one would much prefer to have 
two or three more such novels as The Virginian and Lady Baltimore. 

For this collected edition, Mr. Wister has written eleven delightful 
new prefaces. In many cases he has retained the earlier prefaces too. 
I miss, however, the original preface to Members of the Family, which 
is still to me more illuminating than anything else I have read about 
the novelist’s work. One is glad to see “The Evolution of the Cow- 
puncher,” hitherto uncollected; and the Remington illustrations serve 
admirably as frontispieces. 

A survey of Mr. Wister’s work reveals three characteristics. The 
first is a keen intelligence which sometimes expresses itself in such 
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epigrams as Augustus’s, “Eternal vigilance cannot watch liberty and 
the ticker at the same time,” and which always reveals itself in the 
significance of his characters and situations. His best work is admir- 
able social history. The second characteristic is the aristocratic ten- 
dency referred to which by no means precludes the understanding of 
the roughest frontier types. The third characteristic is a sense of style 
—a quality all too rare in contemporary writing. 

Of Mr. Wister’s historical importance one can now be fairly sure. 
Although neither a Westerner nor a Southerner, he has played an im- 
portant part in stimulating the literary rise of the West and the lit- 
erary renaissance of the South. He is one of the best social historians 
among our writers of fiction. He has been, with Walter Hines Page, 
one of the foremost advocates of Anglo-American friendship. If not 
all his characters are memorable, if some of his books were almost still- 
born, there is always the sense of style. His writing has charm, humor, 
whimsicality, flexibility, subtlety, and sophistication (not of the Menck- 
enian variety). How few living authors have written anything com- 
parable to this brief description of the cow-town of Medicine Bow in 
The Virginian: 

I have seen and slept in many like it since. Scattered wide, they littered the 
frontier from the Columbia to the Rio Grande, from the Missouri to the Sierras. 
They lay stark, dotted over a planet of treeless dust, like soiled packs of cards. 
Each was similar to the next, as one old five-spot of clubs resembles another. 
Houses, empty bottles, and garbage, they were forever of the same shapeless 
pattern. More forlorn were they than stale bones. They seemed to have been 
strewn there by the wind and to be waiting till the wind should come again and 
blow them away. Yet serene above their foulness swam a pure and quiet light, 
such as the East never sees; they might be bathing in the air of creation’s first 


morning. Beneath sun and stars their days and nights were immaculate and 
wonderful. 


Jay B. Hupsett. 


MORE ABOUT HUMANISM 
Tue Critique of Humanism. A Symposium, Edited by C. Hartley Grattan. 

Brewer and Warren. 1930. 364 pp. 

The contributors to this volume cannot have felt that they had a 
very formidable task to perform. In attacking the ideas set forth last 
January in Humanism and America, Mr. Grattan and his fellow-critics 
have apparently assumed that a few journalistic essays, written without 
any sense of united action, would constitute a “critique.” Their error 
is comparable with that of the writers of Humanism and America. They 
fail to give the reader a coherent or integrated criticism of the latest 
intellectual fad which their instincts have soundly prompted them to 
expose. This failure has the distressing consequence of leaving us 
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without any clear sense of the greater issues involved in the contro- 
versy, of their magnitude, or of their implications. For the issues are 
not necessarily what the New Humanists think they are. Mr. Irving 
Babbitt is etter at announcing that we are ill than at giving us a suc- 
cessful prescription. But that we are ill, in the elusive and critical 
ways in which a civilization can be ill, is a conviction which constitutes 
one of the major characteristics of our time. Thus the issues involved 
in the Humanist quarrel are so central and so far-reaching that the 
critics of Humanism “let themselves in for” a task not easily com- 
passed by a number of random essays. Many readers will thus expect 
more than they will find. They will find Mr. Grattan’s essay an honest 
and penetrating criticism of Humanism in the light of science and the 
modern spirit, but they will find Mr. Allen Tate’s “The Fallacy of 
Humanism” dark with repetition, ambiguous terminology, and indefi- 
nite allusion. They will admire Mr. Edmund Wilson’s skillful reduc- 
tion to absurdity of certain statements which Mr. Babbitt and Mr. More 
tossed off without sufficient thought. They will applaud the pyro- 
technics of rhetoric with which these critics can disport themselves. 
But though they may regard Humanism as deserving little more sys- 
tematic criticism, they will probably feel that an excellent opportunity 
to examine and estimate our present intellectual situation has been fore- 
gone in order to chastise a few scholastics impotently scolding a busy, 
indifferent world. 

The most depressing aspect of the whole controversy at present is 
that both Humanism and Anti-Humanism may suffer the quick death 
which ideas often meet in America. Being at heart inhospitable to 
ideas, we welcome them with false eagerness and dismiss them with 
disconcerting suddenness. The ideas which the Humanists have been 
trying to promulgate may be false, archaic, and impracticable. But 
they may also be suggestive of other and sounder ideas. If ultimately 
The Critique of Humanism is to be considered merely the last irascible 
echoes of an odd controversy which sprang up amusingly in 1930, we 
have cause for lamentation. We need more thinking of the sort which 
Mr. Lewis Mumford does in his contribution, “Towards an Organic 
Humanism.” We are in still greater need of lucid, concentrated, and 
generous treatments of our chaos like that in Mr. Lippmann’s Preface 
to Morals, or Mr. Babbitt’s Democracy and Leadership, to mention two 
books quite dissimilar in many major ways but alike in manifesting a 
high seriousness of some dimensions. The method of Mr. Grattan’s 
associates is merely destructive and bewildering, for it is civilization 


by pamphleteering. 
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The whole Humanist question is, after all, probably only an intel- 
lectually bizarre manifestation of our new attitude toward science. We 
have reached the point where assessment begins; we are confused and 
disappointed ; and, among many alternatives, we may, like the Human- 
ists, turn wearily to anachronistic conceptions and expressions. As 
such, the movement is useful and interesting. For as Mr. Babbitt has 
been fond of repeating, nothing so resembles a bump as a hollow. 
And nothing is more encouraging to clear thinking than some of the 
incredible thinking of the Humanists. 


Ypsilanti, Mich. CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD. 


ANOTHER BABER BIOGRAPHY 
Bases, Fist ofr THE Mocuts. By Fernand Grenard. Translated and adapted by 

Homer White and Richard Glaenzer. New York: McBride, 1930. 253 pp. 

In a review of Harold Lamb’s two books, Ghenghis Khan and 
Tamerlane, it has been noted that the scholars of the West are widen- 
ing their horizon and investigating with greater tolerance the men and 
the culture traits of the East. The wide sale of Lamb’s two volumes 
indicates that the English-reading public may be interested by the biog- 
raphy of imminent Orientals. Perhaps this explains the present edition 
of Messieur Grenard’s intriguing life of Baber. 

Baber is the third of the great Mogul conquerors and the blood of 
the other two coursed through his veins. Unlike his predecessors, how- 
ever, he seems to have had no influence either directly or indirectly 
upon the Age of Discovery. Indeed, the explorations which led to the 
discovery of the route around Africa and the New World were already 
well under way before Baber was born, for the date of his birth was 
1483. His main contributions to culture and politics were two: (1) his 
writings, among which are the “Memoirs” upon which Grenard bases 
his biography, and (2) his conquest of northern India and the estab- 
lishment of the Mogul Dynasty in that rich and populous country. He 
also made certain contributions in the form of architectural remains and 
botanical gardens. 

But it is not necessary to look for historical “contributions” in order 
to stimulate interest in Baber. His character and his dramatic career 
are enough. Courageous, fond of action, generous, impulsive, affection- 
ate, marvelously versatile, strong-willed, and with great confidence in 
his destiny, he was in many ways, as Grenard points out, the “Roose- 
velt of his race and age.” King of Farghana, a small province lying 
in the middle valley of the Syr, at the early age of thirteen, he con- 
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quered and reconquered Hissar, Samarkand, Bokhara, Herat, Kabul, 
and Kandahar, established a Mogul Empire in northern India—a feat 
which neither Alexander nor Tamerlane was able to accomplish, and 
died at the early age of forty-eight. He led his army across the Hindu 
Kush in a blinding snow storm and won a decisive battle on the plains 
of India by use of artillery and firearms. “It is fascinating,” says 
Grenard, “to watch him combine and alternate his various occupations. 
His Memoirs he writes in his tent, in the face of the enemy; his verses 
he composes in the field, while hunting, at the council. When by some 
chance he is kept to his library for a day, he makes note of its treasures. 
His literary work is no more an obstacle to his military and state af- 
fairs than are his pleasure parties... .” Rarely does the Muse of 
History conceive a perfect play and find a perfect actor for the leading 
part, but she has virtually done so in this case. “The scene is India 
and Middle Asia to the north. The plot is world-conquest: The actor 
is Baber.” Over his tomb in Kabul is a magnificent epitaph not by 
any means unjustified: “He marched to conquest on his way to the 
Light, and his empire was of the spirit.” 

Three biographies of Baber had appeared in the English language 
before the English edition of Grenard’s work saw the light. The latest 
of them was published in 1918. It remained for the work now under 
review to divest “this engaging conqueror of the half-shadow that ob- 
scures him” and reveal the intimate character and motives of an Asiatic 
personality. It should be read by the inhabitants of the West, for, para- 
phrasing a remark of H. G. Wells, there can be no common peace and 
prosperity without something of mutual understanding among the peo- 
ple of the leading races of the world. 


J. Frep Rippy. 
EARLY NEW ENGLAND 


Burtpers oF THE Bay Corony. By Samuel Eliot Morison. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. xiv, 365 pp. 


Everyone interested in the early history of New England will wish 
to own and read this book. It is not a history, but it is 2 useful cor- 
rective for Mr. J. T. Adams’ Founding of New England, which Pro- 
fessor Morison agrees is “still the best general survey of seventeenth- 
century Massachusetts that we have, and a salutary one for New Eng- 
landers to read,” despite its lack of sympathy for the puritans. 

Professor Morison’s book is what the title suggests, a series of 
essays or lectures on individuals active in the settlement of Massachu- 
setts Bay and in the first promotion of that enterprise. After an intro- 
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ductory chapter dedicated to Richard Hakluyt, John Smith, and Mor- 
ton of Merrymount, he considers in turn John White, the elder Win- 
throp, Thomas Shepard, John Hull the goldsmith, Henry Dunster, 
president of Harvard, Nathaniel Ward, Robert Child, John Winthrop, 
Jr., John Eliot, and Anne Bradstreet. He writes sympathetically of 
each of these persons, as is mét, and enables us to see them as real men 
and women who came naturally by the outlook on life which constituted 
their puritanism and made them founders of a new commonwealth and 
so worth writing about. 

The author is convinced that puritanism was 2 vital force which 
steeled men to endure hardness, make sacrifices, and to move the moun- 
tains which obstructed their way. Yet he succeeds in making it clear 
that this puritanism was not the samie thing for any two of his char- 
acters. He regretfully takes time out to define puritanism as “a way 
of life based on the belief that the Bible was the word of God, and the 
whole word of God,” and that puritans were “Englishmen who endeav- 
ored to live according to that light.” But he does not let this definition 
interrupt the flow of his narrative. He is writing about specific human 
beings, not about abstractions The abstractions may help a little now 
and then to understand a person acting with a group, but they do not 
reveal or explain much about him as an individual. 

Perhaps one or two words of caution are permissible. Professor 
Morison writes for the most part of people who grew up in Old England 
before they began to build the New. It is a part of the merit of his 
book that he has gathered information and tried to reveal the spirit of 
the Old-England setting of his characters. Since his emphasis is on 
the persons themselves, a reader may lose sight of the marked difference 
between the society the puritans left at home and that which evolved 
in the new land they settled. The author appreciates this difference 
and reveals it in many incidental touches, which will not escape the 
careful reader, but he seems in places to take for granted specific bor- 
rowings which some might call in question. Finally, though he takes 
pains to safeguard himself by several statements, Professor Morison 
writes as a New Englander. It is scarcely reasonable to expect him to 
do otherwise. But the consequence is, those who have grown up in 
other of the former seaboard colonies may not always agree with him 
on some minor points which he would probably be surprised to have 
called in question. 


W. T. Laprape. 
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AN ENTHUSIASTIC BIOGRAPHER 
Froupe & Cartyte. By Waldo H. Dunn. London, New York, and Toronto: 

Longmans, Green and Company, 1930. xx, 365 pp. 

This book differs from many other recent biographical works in that 
it is an effort to rehabilitate rather than detract from the reputation of 
the subject. Professor Dunn is an enthusiast in support of Froude and 
his writing on Carlyle. The danger is that his enthusiasm may weaken 
a good case by leaving an impression that he is unable to sympathize 
with the point of view of Froude’s opponents sufficiently to understand 
their feelings. Of Froude’s good faith and of the substantial merit of 
his work there is no longer any reason for doubt, if there ever was. 
Those who are interested in the controversy may here find its chief is- 
sues stated succinctly and the more important evidence ready at hand. 

Professor Dunn is as critical of David Wilson’s long work, now 
approaching completion, as he is emphatic in his admiration of Froude. 
The layman is tempted to conclude that it may be better to leave both 
of these impressive library sets alone and await a biographer who will 
reduce the subject to shorter compass. It is a curious fate that a man 
who ought to live as a prophet, if he survives at all, should be kept in 
mind as the subject of a controversy, much of which hinges on the dot- 
ting of 7s and the crossing of ?¢’s or the physiological aspects of his 
marital relations. 

Granted that Professor Dunn has made his point, his work seems to 
show the need for a more fundamental inquiry concerning the methods 
by which literary reputations were made or destroyed in nineteenth- 
century England. If Froude was treated in the way Professor Dunn 
implies, one cannot help wondering how laurels were placed on the 
brows of some others of those who won public favor. 


W. T. Laprape. 


A NEW AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Tue Macniricent Ittusion. By E. Boyd Barrett. New York: Ives Washburn, 

1930. 321 pp. 

This autobiography of a former Jesuit priest, now a practicing psy- 
choanalyst and lecturer on psychology, is interesting as a study of a 
man’s explanation of his deeds but not as an exposition of the losing of 
faith. Dr. Barrett tells why and how he became a member of the So- 
ciety of Jesus and why he left it, but he gives the impression that he left 
because he was disciplined by his superiors and not because he had lost 
his “magnificent illusion.” 
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The first chapter of the book is called “Enchantment” and describes 
the author’s childhood in Ireland with the impractical, pious mother, 
two brothers and many priestly visitors. He was taught to be intensely 
religious and to believe in the goodness of everyone. At eleven, he was 
sent to a Jesuit school where his purpose to become a Jesuit priest was 
fixed. Then he worked in 2 brewery in Dublin for two years, helping 
to support his mother and doing charitable work among the poor of the 
city. During these two years he came in contact with Irish patriots 
and became an ardent Republican. 

The years he spent as a novice are described quite fully. He was 
full of faith in his vocation and hope for the good he would do. He 
was happy, and yet as he looks back he sees that he had, unrecognized 
within him, “a strange disrupting force, a critical sense, an independence 
of will and action that boded ill for (his) future religious life.” After 
he had taken his vows, when he was twenty-three years old, he studied 
four years at Louvain, was given the degree Doctor of Philosophy and 
published the book Motive Force and Motivation Tracts. The next step 
in this making of a priest was his teaching in the boys’ school which he 
had attended, and then he had three years in a theological seminary. 
He found the “petty regulations and tyrannies irksome and humil- 
iating,” but his only open revolt was to attend a meeting of the Irish 
rebels. He was ordained as a priest and when he said his first mass 
he felt the ecstasy of joy which he had anticipated for years. 

But soon he was sent to London for special study in biology and 
psychology and there he lost his belief that “the modern man of science 
aims before all at undermining the teaching of the church.” He wrote 
and studied, debated for his church and the Irish Republicans, and then 
found what he believed to be his mission in life, to practice psycho- 
analysis for the benefit of the neurotic religious. But his order dis- 
approved of his activities, refused him his final vows for awhile, sent 
him to teach small boys in a remote Irish community, then sent him to 
the United States to teach at Georgetown University. After a year 
there he was dismissed, he was denied a room at the Jesuit College in 
New York, and after a night of mental struggle he doffed his priestly 
garments and became a lay psychoanalyst and writer. 

The style of the book is extraordinarily uneven. There is much 
which sounds like “fine writing,” and the one chapter written in the 
third person is forced and awkward. The parts which deal with the 
author’s education are sincere and direct, and therefore interesting. 


Mary O. Cowper. 
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ANOTHER SIDE OF MADAME DE STAEL 


Mapame pve STaEL AND THE Unrtep States. By Richmond Laurin Hawkins, 

Ph.D. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930. vi, 81 pp. 

Every student of the history and the literature of France knows the 
promirient part played therein by Madame de Staél, but few are well 
informed of her relations with the United States of America. In this 
monograph, Professor Hawkins shows her as a large investor in Amer- 
ican government bonds and in lands in New York state. He quotes 
from a mass of correspondence, some of it unedited. Among the cor- 
respondents are Gouverneur Morris, Sismondi, Judge William Cooper, 
Thomas Jefferson and Albert Gallatin. 

Madame de Staél professed for almost ten years an intention to 
emigrate to the United States. Whether she was sincere in this pro- 
fession or was merely cloaking a plan to get to England, then at war 


with Napoleon, may be an open question, but the fact is that while she ° 


was staying at Chaumont (supposedly on her way to the United States) 
and received a notice from the minister of police either to return to 
Coppet or to leave for a port of embarkation for America within twenty- 
four hours, she started for Coppet. 

The author, in a concluding chapter, discusses the temperament of 
Madame de Staél and the probability that she would have been very 
unhappy in the uncultured environment of the United States. He 
quotes numerous opinions of French travelers in regard to the predomi- 
nant dollar-chasing proclivities of the inhabitants of the “land of the 
free.” We may conclude with him that Madame de Staél showed wis- 
dom in enjoying her American dollars in France and in doing her dol- 
lar-chasing by letter and through hired agents. 

Though the subject matter of the monograph is largely of a com- 
mercial nature, Professor Hawkins has given a rather well-rounded 
picture of this brilliant but decidedly erratic woman. 


F, A. G. Cowper. 


THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT 
oe Moves West. By Robert E. Riegel. New York: Henry Holt, 1930. 
Pp. 

It may be doubted whether history records a more speedy migration 
or a more significant process than the occupation of the vast middle 
portion of the North American Continent by the Europeans and their 
descendants during the three centuries which followed the first Eng- 
lish settlements on the Atlantic Coast. It is only natural that this great 
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occupation should attract attention; its full significance, however, has 
not yet been realized. 

It was not until 1893 that Professor F. J. Turner began his pene- 
trating and suggestive studies of the frontier. Since that time many 
of his disciples have followed the trails blazed by this great pioneer 
scholar. A prominent position among the group is held by Professor 
F. L. Paxson, and the author of the present volume is a confessed 
disciple of Paxson. 

Professor Riegel is not so much interested in the significance of the 
process—although he does not entirely neglect this phase—as in the 
process itselfi—the westward-moving emigrants, their activities, their 
difficulties, their religion, their culture or lack of culture, and their 
life in general. He has given an interesting and, on the whole, an 
accurate survey of the history of the occupation of the vast area which 
has become known as the United States; and the narrative is illumined 
by many maps, of which, unfortunately, he has furnished no list in 
the table of contents. 

Several of our universities are now offering courses in the history 
of the westward movement in the United States. More of them will 
probably fall in line in the near future. For such courses the present 
work will doubtless serve as a useful text and guide. It will need, 
however, to be supplemented by the writings of Turner, Paxson, Bol- 
ton, Goodwin, and Hazard, to some of which Professor Riegel refers 
the reader in the valuable lists of supplementary readings for each 
chapter. The present volume should also have a wider appeal; for the 
occupation of North America is a fruitful theme for the contempla- 
tion of political and social philosophers, and any important addition to, 
or unification of, our fund of knowledge on the subject can hardly fail 
to receive a hearty welcome. 





J. Frep Rippy. 


BRIEF MENTION 


SHAKESPEARE AND His Fettow Dramatists: A Setection oF Prays IL_ustra- 
TING THE GLORIES oF THE GOLDEN AcE or ENGLISH Drama. Edited by E. C, H. 
Oliphant. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1929. Two volumes, with frontis- 
pieces. 1175 pp. 


The somewhat flourishing sub-title is misleading; there is nothing 
of the gaudily appreciative about these two volumes. Their bulk may 
be a trifle oppressive to the student, but otherwise they are excellent 
textbooks for a course in Elizabethan drama, comprehensive in scope, 
clearly-printed, and including several plays well out of the beaten track 
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of such courses. They should aid powerfully in bringing Shakespeare, 
in the minds of students, into a normal relation with his contemporaries. 
The notes on the dramatists and the introductions to individual plays 
are brief, meaty, and authoritative. The innovation of printing asides 
in pointed brackets is a little uncouth in appearance, but psychologically 
sound. Other departures from custom, in printing, editing, and intro- 
ductory matter give the volumes real distinction as textbooks, and real 
value to the general student of drama. 


Tue Necro Peasant Turns Citywarp. By Louise Venable Kennedy, Ph.D. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. 270 pp. 


A social study heavily fortified with tables, charts, and statistics il- 
lustrating the effects of negro migrations to northern cities since 1915. 
Contains an index and a selective bibliography. Somewhat unique in 
considering its materials from the point of view of the effect on the 
negro as much as upon his white neighbors. The negro migrants have 
benefited by better educational and recreational facilities and have im- 
proved their standards of living. They have added to the criminal and 
educational problems of northern cities, but their backwardness has 
been exaggerated and is probably due more to social and economic 
handicaps than to racial causes. Their presence has increased racial 
prejudices of northern white people at the expense of the native north- 
ern negro as well as of the immigrant. Conditions will probably im- 
prove—unless made worse by increasing race prejudice and discrimina- 
tion by the white people of the north. The book contains much useful 
information, is well arranged, and is almost aridly dispassionate and 
scientific in tone. The implication that the north’s new familiarity with 
race problems impairs its ability to judge fairly is a trifle queer, but 
perhaps not so much as at first appears. 


CONTEMPORARIES FROM TENNESSEE—AN ANTHOLOGY OF UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
Verse, 1920-1930. Edited by B. S. Ivey. Knoxville: S. B. Newman and 
Company, 1930. 


Twenty-nine short poems by twenty young poets ranging from free 
verse and light trifles to the more conventional modes and subjects. 
Without being extraordinarily striking in any way, most of it is genuine 
poetry and good evidence that the lyric spirit is still alive in Knoxville. 
There are several well-finished sonnets. To An Old Cynic, Of a Chris- 
tian Town, and Self-Contempt are unusually good. 
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Curer Contemporary Dramatists: Tuirp Serres. Selected and Edited by 
Thomas Dickinson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. 598 pp. 


Professor Dickinson’s first collection of contemporary plays was 
published in 1915, the second in 1921. Once more he brings the sub- 
ject up to date with a collection of plays admirably chosen and edited. 
Unfortunately, copyright restrictions have again barred the plays of 
Barrie and Shaw. Of the twenty plays included in this volume the 
greater part are of continental origin, for, as Mr. Dickinson points out, 
the decline in vigour of the drama of radical ideas has caused England 
to drop behind. Even America is better represented in this volume than 
Great Britain. First place is occupied by O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones; 
second place by Paul Green’s Jn Abraham’s Bosom. Of the continental 
dramatists included the best known are Pirandello, Afidreyes, and Mol- 
nar. Mr. Dickinson points out the absence of problem plays, comedies 
of manners, and romantic plays, and sees 2 post-war fatigue and play- 
ing with life as a common factor. One is also impressed with a sense 
of a closer relation between plays of various nationalities, a cosmopol- 
itanism of sophistication. 


Pen NAmeEs AND Personatities. By Annie Russell Marble. New York: D. 
Appleton Co., 1930. 256 pp. 


Any reader who loves odd bits of information and is interested in 
literary personalities will appreciate the combination of accuracy and 
insight which the author achieves in this volume. After a brief con- 
sideration of the “Whys and Wherefores of Pseudonyms and Sobri- 
quets,” Mrs, Marble arranges her material in related groups and com- 
bines character studies with histories and analyses of concealed author- 
ships. Occasionally her conclusions are questionable. Did the Brontes 
assume to be gentlemen named Bell because of modesty? One is in- 
clined to doubt it. On the whole, however, splendid sense and: judg- 
ment characterize Mrs. Marble’s discussions. The book is made more 
valuable by an index of pen names, a general index, and a bibliography 
of books of general interest on pseudonyms and disguises. 
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THE HUGUENOTS OF COLONIAL SOUTH CAROLINA 
By Artuur H. Hirscu (20-cdd plates.) Price $5.00 
The social, political, and religious contributions of the French 
Protestants in Carolina. Numerous portraits restored from rare 
miniatures and oil paintings. 
THE NEW ENGLAND CLERGY AND THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
By Atice M. BALpwIN Price $3.50 
A study of ecclesiastical thought and practice in its relation to 
political theory and action in the New England of Revolutionary 
times. 
THE SOUTHERN FRONTIER, 1670-1732 
By VERNER W. CRANE 
Brown University. 
—A notable contribution to the history of westward expansion in 
colonial times, with South Carolina and British Imperial policy 
as central themes. 
The conflict of nationalities on the far Southern frontier was not 
only Anglo-Spanish but Anglo-French; “not Oswego in 1727 but 
Altamaha in 1721 saw the inception of the British eighteenth cen- 
tury scheme of frontier posts to counteract French expansion.” 
Interlocking with imperial aims was the Carolinian Indian trade— 
a trade hitherto undescribed. The concluding chapters give to the 
foundation of Georgia a perspective on Colonial and Imperial 
strategy as well as British philanthropy. 
GEORGIA AND THE UNION IN 1850 Price $4.50 
By Ricuarp Harrison SHRYOCK 
Associate Professor of History in Duke University. 
The policy of Georgia was a highly important factor in the atti- 
tude of the lower South toward the Union in the crisis of 1850. 
The economic and social forces which primarily determined that 
policy are analyzed by Dr. Shryock in such a way as to further 
our knowledge of the “Cotton Kingdom” as well as to explain 
why Georgia preferred Union to Secession during the critical 
years from 1844 to 1852. 
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